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A combination of sound principles and descriptions of actual cur- 
riculum practice, this book will help meet the very real need for 
incisive appraisal and analysis of curriculum programs. 


Two types of material are presented. The first five chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of the basic factors which make curriculum 
improvement essential in American schools, an appraisal of curricu- 
lum programs, a consideration of the administrative provisions de- 
sirable to facilitate sound curriculum work, and a list of general 
criteria for the evaluation of a curriculum program. The remaining 
chapters present nine reports of actual curriculum programs of 
various types. 


Curriculum Improvement in Public Schools is especially suitable 
for use in workshops and other in-service education programs because 
it focuses attention on procedures of curriculum change. College pro- 
fessors will find this book stimulating for use in classes concerned with 
curriculum improvement. 
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Significant Experiences for 


Maturing Adulthood 


PAUL L. ESSERT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE is a tendency in American 
atin to seek ways and means 
of finding some sort of unity among 
the many specializations of study, 
without destroying their important 
differences and uniqueness. This tend- 
ency has permeated the recent litera- 
ture of education which deals with 
core curriculum, general education, 
teacher and lay participation in ad- 
ministrative policy and other matters. 
It has been reflected in practice in “gen- 
eral” and “survey” courses of colleges 
of universities, in the community 
school movement, and in the develop- 
ment of the wit of instruction, in all 
of which many specializations are 
drawn upon to study a special problem. 

This tendency is observable in adult 
education. Much of the literature and 
leadership in the field has for many 
years been concerned with two major 






tasks: (1) to define and clarify the 
nature of the many specializations of 
adult education; and (2) to stimulate 
cooperative community planning of 
adult education. Noteworthy progress 
has been made in the first of these ef- 
forts, that of clarifying the nature of 
the many specializations. The publica- 
tions of the American Association for 
Adult Education, the Division of 
Adult Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and other groups 
have made the nation partially aware 
of its tremendous resources for adult 
education. 

Community planning of adult edu- 
cation has been forwarded notably in 
the achievements of adult education 
councils in many cities and towns, and 
in some states. The community ap- 
proach to adult education has been 
forwarded in these councils by repre- 
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sentatives of specializations in adult 
education meeting together, organiz- 
ing information clearing houses, ex- 
changing ideas, and, in a few cases, 
undertaking an adult education pro- 
gram as a unit in which each speciali- 
zation played a part. 

While these efforts have resulted in 
a more wholesome appreciation of the 
uniqueness and differences of the re- 
spective speci: alizations, such coordi- 
nation as exists is largely in the minds 
of the institutional and agency lead- 
ers; it has not found its way to the 
adult citizen. He remains either totally 
unaware of the resources of adult edu- 
cation and of how he might use them 
for continuous growth toward ma- 
turity, or greatly confused as to what 
choices he can make. In brief, adult 
learning experience is still fragmen- 
tary, sporadic, lacking in continuity. 

This multiplicity of specializations 
in adult education is, in part, inherent 
in the democratic culture, in which 
free choice of icarning-tasks is far 
preferable to universal compulsory 
control of and pressure for adult learn- 
ing characteristic of a totalitarian cul- 
ture. Fragmentation and specialization 
of adult learning are also a result of 
the sound belief of the people of a 
democratic culture that education, 
through whatever agency, is a better 
way to solve many problems than 
paternalism or ruling-class__benefi- 
cence. Both the element of voluntary 
choice of learning-tasks and that of 
belief in education as a way of solving 
problems should be preserved and cul- 
tivated in any effort to deepen the 
quality of the adult learning-task. 


However, in much of the newer 
adult education as practiced in many 
agencies and institutions, there is a 
common concept running through all 
its ramifying forms, namely, that the 
conditions essential to growth toward 
completeness of personality, 1e., to- 
ward maturity, are: (1) a purposeful 
creative task; (2) that it be related to 
a broad plan; and (3) that there should 
be freedom to work it out. Because 
adult study and continued learning 
must, in a democracy, depend upon 
voluntary participation of the learner, 
the task undertaken must be charged 
with purpose and meaning for the par- 
ticipant. When it loses that quality, it 
can no longer attract the adult. 

It follows, then, that the learning- 
task which we evolve in adult educa- 
tion must stem from the culture. The 
effort of the adult throughout life is 
to keep himself in balance—in a state 
of equilibrium—in the midst of cul- 
tural change. Creative leadership in 
adult education will therefore be di- 
rected toward keeping all of the learn- 
ing resources of the community in a 
reasonably balanced relationship to one 
another, while recognizing and encour- 
aging larger learning-tasks than any 
one agency or institution alone can 
provide. 

To have purpose and meaning, such 
learning-tasks must be significantly 
based upon the day-to-day experiences 
which adults have within their cul- 
ture. But more than that, in order to 
evolve any pattern of continuous 
growth through adult learning, the 
common core of adult education, its 
catalytic force, must be found, not 
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in any single panacea or proposal for 
synthesis and unity, but in a balanced 
program that is closely related to ex- 
eriences men want to have in a whole- 
some life. There is no single value to 
which adult educators can give their 
total allegiance unless it be the value 
of balanced experiences. 

History has shown us that as men 
and women seek adult education, there 
is an interplay of five experiences 
which they are collectively trying to 
bring into a state of equilibrium with 
cultural change. These are: (1) the ex- 
perience of occupational achievement; 
(2) the experience of search for truths 
and beauty; (3) the experience of self- 
government; (4) the experience of 
close fellowship; and (5) the experi- 
ence of intermittent solitude. In gen- 
eral, most men seek all these experi- 
ences, accenting one or the other at 
different times in their learning unless 
they are misled to conclude that one 
or the other, taken singly, is the ex- 
clusive road to maturity. Where such 
perversions of balanced experiences oc- 
cur, we produce the zealot, the drone, 
the one-task specialist, the uncompro- 
mising reformer, or the propagandist, 
who find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to see relationships. Let us look at 
these five significant experiences more 
closely as criteria for adult education 
for balanced living. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Certainly we would include occupa- 
tional achievement, that is, the desire 
of all men to do tasks that give them 
self-respect and the respect of their 


fellows, as one of the primary experi- 
ences. But this experience has often 
been distorted in adult education to 
mean simply a particular kind of a 
task, usually a skill or a single com- 
petency, with the values of occupa- 
tional achievement completely limited 
to the viewpoint of a specialist. There 
have been some efforts to broaden 
concepts of vocational education, and 
so to rescue it from these blinders of 
specialization and give it breadth and 
comprehensiveness; but some voca- 
tional educators have resisted these ef- 
forts by tenaciously clinging to their 
specializations of occupational achieve- 
ment that exclude consideration of the 
creative element in occupational edu- 
cation. Forward-looking research in 
human relations in industry and agri- 
culture as well as in social life is be- 
ginning to reveal the increasing aware- 
ness of leaders in the education of the 
worker that occupational achievement 
is far more than a competence in a 
technique; it includes that, but it also 
calls for the participation and judg- 
ment of the worker in problems of 
human relations. 

Moreover, the sense of occupational 
achievement, the pride of accomplish- 
ment of a worth-while task, comes from 
many tasks not carried on in a factory 
or on a farm. It can come in the garden 
plot of a worker’s home, in the studio, 
in the great realm of social service, in 
the wide variety of tasks involved in 
developing a good home and family, 
a good neighborhood or community. 

To encompass within the narrow 
limitations of many current offerings 
of adult vocational education the hun- 
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ger of men and women for doing 
something well enough to be wanted, 
to be needed, to be admired is a distor- 
tion of the entire balance of values. 

On the other hand, it is just as much 
a distortion of the balance of meaning 
for adult experiences to omit the im- 
portance of the vocational from adult 
education. The attacks of some edu- 
cators upon “vocationalism” are sound 
only if directed against the cultivation 
of vocational training as a sacred and 
exclusive cult. But to discuss the learn- 
ing experiences that should be encour- 
aged in the adult’s growth toward ma- 
turity, with the deliberate exclusion of 
the value of vocational competency, is 
like trying to describe the work of the 
artist without reference to his tools or 
materials, the scientist without his ex- 
periments, or the teacher without his 
techniques. Where can men gain a 
sense of power of self-expression, of 
creativity, or of fellowship more than 
they can among a group of their peers, 
doing their share of a competent day’s 
work? Adult education that disregards 
the laboratory of vocation as a chal- 
lenge to maturity is as unbalanced in 
its values as adult education that con- 
siders vocation merely a bag of tricks 
and a special possession of increased 
specialization. Occupational achieve- 
ment broadly conceived as a satisfac- 
tion that people gain from doing any 
task well enough to be proud of it, or 
to make others proud of it, is a funda- 
mental necessity to maturity and pro- 
vides one link in the chain of experi- 
ences with which adult educators can 
creatively build meaningful relation- 
ships. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF SEARCH 
FOR TRUTHS AND BEAUTY 


But occupational achievement alone 
is a hollow gain if men deny them- 
selves the satisfaction of search for 
beauty and truths. Much of man’s rest- 
less search throughout the ages has 
been to find the beauty of color and 
line and form and balance. It is not 
just the artist who creates these forms 
who gives evidence of man’s hunger 
for beauty. The tourist who saves his 
money over a long period in order to 
spend it all on a visit to the Grand 
Canyon or the Carlsbad Caverns, or 
the reader of poems, or the ticket-buy- 
ing public for the symphony concerts, 
or the lad and lass who trudge down 
the street with their radio going full 
blast between them—all are searching 
for beauty in their own way. It is the 
function of the adult educator to see 
to it that man is provided with a variety 
of opportunities for enjoy ing the beau- 
ties of his existence. There is a grow- 
ing and still vastly undev eloped field 
of adult education in music, art, litera- 
ture, nature study, travel, and motion 
pictures, to provide people with the 
experience of beauty. 

Adults have shown in their responses 
to adult education that they also want 
to have the experience of learning the 
truths of life with some confidence 
that such learning is based upon fact 
rather than prejudice, creed, or propa- 
ganda. Most of us who have small 
children around us know how persist- 
ently they question life, how inces- 
santly they try to find out all they 
can about themselves and the world in 
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which they live. The fact that this 
curiosity and interest in the phe- 
nomena of living seem to be relatively 
suppressed or specialized for most peo- 
ple as they grow older does not mean 
that the hunger and motives do not 
persist. It simply means that they have 
not been developed, or that people 
have become discouraged in their 
search for truth by the insistence of 
their institutions and leaders that all 
truth has been found or by the convic- 
tion that people who can’t verbalize 
fluently can’t think. It is, therefore, 
the function of adult educators to re- 
store and revive in adults the experi- 
ence of scientific inquiry that may 
have been temporarily inhibited. 
Here again there is an unfortunate 
tendency among some adult educators 
to attempt to find the core of unity in 
adult education by taking values singly 
and trying to weave a whole fabric of 
human values in learning with a single 
thread of beauty or truth. More tragic 
is the idea that special packages of 
truth and beauty, carefully selected by 
a few people, will take care of this de- 
sire of man to grow in understanding 
and appreciation. Some of the same 
enthusiasms for developing a packaged 
“culture” which have been expressed 
by the academician in the education of 
children and youth are finding their 
way into the field of adult education. 
The traditional forms of education, 
of planning neat packages of sequen- 
tial courses in a curriculum, with most 
of the courses required, which we find 
in the education of children and youth 
in our schools and colleges, are not 
practicable for adult education even 


if they were desirable. The recourse 
of adult educators to the modern trend 
in schools and colleges of planning a 
“core curriculum” or a basic “general 
education” for all students is neither a 
desirable nor a practicable method of 
making adult education become a con- 
tinuous inquiry rather than a patch- 
work of emergency learning. 

The danger in the enthusiasm, in 
some quarters, of adult education for 
searching in books for all truths and 
beauty lies in the same zone as the 
danger in the enthusiasm for vocation- 
alism as a single value of education that 
will redeem life from insignificance. 
The experience of searching for truths 
should be open to any man, whether he 
reads a particular sequence of books or 
not; the reading and discussion of a 
book sequence is one way of searching 
for understanding and appreciation, but 
it is not the best way for those whose 
experience and equipment lead them 
along other paths. For some the way 
may be that of leading a child by the 
hand until he, too, can walk alone; for 
others it may be in that freedom of at- 
mosphere of the arts where great teach- 
ers have experienced the powers of 
adults to create beauty as an intimate 
organic expression rather than as a 
fetish of method that paralyzes differ- 
ences of personality. Men need the ex- 
perience of search for truths and 
beauty just as they need the experi- 
ence of occupational achievement, but 
they need these experiences in interre- 
lationship, not in juxtaposition. More- 
over, if properly respected by the lead- 
ers of adult education, the pursuit of 
truths and beauty by any method can 
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lead the adult student to plan his own 
sequences of new occupational enter- 
prise, to seek projects in the commu- 
nity where he can practice self-govern- 
ment and where he can find new doors 
of experience for developing human 
intimacy. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Adult education practice has also 
shown that another experience funda- 
mental to complete human develop- 
ment is self-government. This does not 
mean that each adult hopes to be a 
ruler of cities, states, or nations in the 
traditional sense. It simply means that 
all men want to share in the making of 
the rules by which they live. The age- 
long struggle for freedom and self- 
government is never over. Men may 
submit themselves for a time to the 
complete subjugation of a ruler, but 
eventually, healthy personalities will 
rise in revolt. The revolt is at times 
against the rulers themselves, but more 
often against the fact that men had 
no part in making the rules and that 
they are meaningless to them. This is 
true in family life, in industrial and 
work life, and in the political life of 
man. It is, therefore, a fundamental 
task of the adult education leader to 
help people to find laboratories in 
which they can share in the determina- 
tion and responsibilities of government. 

The danger of distortion of this 
experience by us as educators is al- 
ways that we may look upon it as an 
important one for ourselves, may even 
be willing to share the experience with 
others, but we insist upon the right 


to select those with whom we shall 
share it. Self-government, we say in 
effect, is an experience which all men 
whom we like shall have. The long 
struggle of history centers in this issue 
of who shall be free to share in makin 
the rules by which man lives, and the 
struggle is never over. What progress 
has been made has not been in grant- 
ing self-government as a universally 
desirable experience, but mainly in the 
direction of reluctantly enlarging the 
circle of those who might enjoy the 
experience. In spite of our traditions 
of the Magna Carta, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights, we dis- 
trust the ability of most people to 
learn to share in the making of the 
rules by which they live. Many hus- 
bands distrust the ability of wives to 
share in the simple rules of the family 
income; many wives distrust husbands 
in the sharing of the rules of home 
conduct; both too often distrust the 
ability of children to learn self-gov- 
ernment in school life or in the impor- 
tant business of growing up. Employ- 
ers and employees too frequently dis- 
trust the ability of each other to learn 
to share in making the rules of indus- 
try; a few mistakes by one party or 
the other in learning democratic re- 
lationships result in open conflict, with 
the apparent motive on the part of one 
or both of excluding the opposition 
from sharing. 


All kinds 


of rationalizations are 


used to exclude some from the com- 
pany of those who make the rules. 
“inferiority” is a_ traditional 
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rationalization; “intellectual or political 
immaturity” is used as a basis for re- 
stricting the opportunity to learn to 
share in making the rules. This is the 
rationalization used in imperialism to 
restrict the privilege of colonies; it is 
used today by the totalitarian bureau- 
crats, who insist they must make the 
rules “temporarily” until the people 
learn how; it is used by parents and 
teachers to prevent children and 
youth from participation. Property ac- 
cumulation and wealth are rationaliza- 
tions of distrust of the ability of the 
dispossessed to share wisely in making 
the rules. Religious convictions are 
also often made the basis for rationali- 
zations of distrust. These distortions 
of the values of self-government are 
not made by vicious or insincere peo- 
ple who do not believe what they say. 
The very fact that they believe sin- 
cerely in their rationalizations makes 
them even more dangerous. 

We need in adult education to in- 
vent new forms and methods of teach- 
ing the larger masses of people to use 
their strengths in orderly and construc- 
tive processes. To assume that a large 
sector of the population cannot learn 
to participate in making the rules by 
which they live is to subscribe, in 
effect, to a class system of society. 

On the other hand, there are many 
in adult education who take the posi- 
tion that only some organization in- 
digenous to “the people,” meaning the 
unorganized or inarticulate people and 
by-passing the existing institutions of 
education, welfare, religion, the press, 
and others, can bring about real partic- 
ipation by the masses of the people. 


There is evidence that some adult 
educators are finding ways in which 
neither the extreme of distrust of the 
masses nor the distrust of representa- 
tive institutions is necessary to a better 
and more balanced use of self-govern- 
ment. The general theory is that self- 
government can be learned within the 
existing institutions by the institutional 
leaders simultaneously with those who 
are influenced by the institutions, and 
that the orbit of growth thereby will 
be extended. It is, in brief, a theory 
based upon the assumption that all 
of us—educated and less educated, or- 
ganized and unorganized, those with 
property interests and the dispossessed 
racial and religious groups—have 
something to learn about self-govern- 
ment and can learn it together. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
CLOSE FELLOWSHIP 


A need and interest reflected in 
adult education responses and pro- 
grams and essential to all good living, 
is the experience of close fellowship. 
This does not mean merely one’s get- 
ting together with other adults, or 
finding groups of people with whom 
one can do things. It means the experi- 
ence of free interchange of natural per- 
sonalities. It means the experience of 
associating with others without fear 
that the intimacies will be curtailed 
seriously because of what one says or 
does. It is the kind of human associa- 
tion found among great families and 
great friends. In such associations os- 
tracism and excommunication are 
impossible because the association is 
built upon an inviolable contract, 
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namely, that whatever weaknesses exist 
in one or the other parties to the asso- 
ciation will be placed in an inferior 
position in the wholesome understand- 
ing among good friends that all fail 
“not seven times but seventy times 
seven.” 

Close fellowships sometimes develop 
as a result of recognition of values and 
of beliefs in one another which are 
similar or which, at least, each is will- 
ing to share with the other. In general, 
these areas of intimacy are conditioned 
by the culture. If we wish to increase 
the area of intimacy by means of edu- 
cation, we must deal with the individ- 
ual within his culture. The cultural 
conditions or cultural atmosphere must 
be changed by the individuals who par- 
ticipate in it. As a point of departure 
in adult education concerned with this 
experience, the leader must put him- 
self in the place of the learner as much 
as he can and must honestly admit that, 
with a few exceptions, if he had lived 
under the same circumstances, he 
probably would have behaved very 
much like the other fellow. 

The experience of close fellowship 
begins to emerge as the key to the in- 
tegration and unification of many of 
the fragmentary specializations of 
agencies of adult education. Teaching 
an individual to speak a new language 
will be at its best when the adult edu- 
cator who is concerned with language 
skills learns how to teach it in the 
groups with which the learner associ- 
ates day by day. Vocational skill or 
the discussion of a book or current 
problems may have some value when 
taught in unnatural and formally 


organized groups devoted to such pur- 
poses, but it will become a force for 
developing close fellowship, for giving 
cohesiveness and wholesomeness to 
personality, when taught in the groups 
in which men work and live day by 
day, hour by hour. Education for 
wholesome home and family life in- 
volves the family as a unit, if it is to 
become a re-education of personality 
and a heightening of the experience 
of close fellowship. In order that 
individuals may learn self-government 
and political democracy, the cre- 
ative leader of adult education must 
learn ways of teaching them in the set- 
ting from which the individuals come. 
A person can perhaps learn much 
about art or music by going to an art or 
music class where he is one of several 
individuals, but adult learning will be 
a step further toward maturity if the 
leader can place such teaching squarely 
in the midst of the groups with which 
the individual acquires basic behavior 


patterns day by day. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
INTERMITTENT SOLITUDE 


Finally, some cursory exploration in 
adult counseling during the past half- 
century has shown that men want the 
experience of reflection and intermit- 
tent solitude, of retreating from the 
crowd or from overdoses of social 
stimulation. As our world grows 
smaller and the impact of communi- 
cation grows much more rapid and in- 
tense, this experience becomes an in- 
creasingly important and necessary 
phase of maturing. It is not withdrawal 
or isolation that is implied here but 
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rhythm of coming and going from the 
experience of close fellowship, self- 
overnment, and occupational achieve- 
ment—all of which are extremely so- 
cial experiences—to occasional peaks 
of perspective where even the threat 
of interruption or of direct social im- 
pact is not imminent. Men often dream 
of this experience in their plans for 
vacation or retirement, and in their 
more constructive insistencies to wor- 
ship their God. Adult education must 
counteract the vicious distortions of 
these desirable experiences of adult 
growth that appear in conflicting de- 
mands for group loyalties, commer- 
cialization of recreation, proselyting 
in religion and worship, and in the 
tendency to insist upon the marketing 
of all scholarship and study. It is the 
kind of experience that we all need 
that is suggested by Robert Frost in 
his “Build Soil”: 


Build soil. Turn the farm in upon itself 

Until it can contain itself no more, 

But sweating-full, drips wine and oil a 
little. 

I will go to my run-out social mind 

And be as unsocial with it as I can. 

The thought I have, and my first im- 
pulse is 

To take to market—I will turn it under. 

The thought from that thought—I will 
turn it under 

And so on to the limit of my nature.? 


There is grave danger that in the 
recognition of the fact that the cul- 
ture is changed largely by group effort 
and that very little seems to get done 


1 Robert Frost. “Build Soil” from Collected 
Poems, pp. 428-429. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Halcyon House Publications, 1939. 
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unless all work together, there will be 
a tendency to overlook the need for 
every adult to welcome and experience 
solitude, from time to time, without 
feeling it to be a penalty or without 
having a sense of guilt about it or a 
despair of loneliness. Even though soli- 
tude may sometimes be spent in com- 
munication with books, music, or other 
creative activities, there is need for 
most men to feel at times that they are 
free from obligation. To insist upon 
socialization of the entire life of a 
person, to look upon his free time as 
unconstructive simply because he does 
not take part in the project, the game, 
or the study-program, is to crowd 
upon him an unwarranted sense of de- 
pendency. 

The conflicts of group loyalties is 
one of the most serious problems of 
modern living. Without some rhyth- 
mic withdrawal and return between 
group activities and intermittent soli- 
tude, there is little opportunity for 
men to appraise and evaluate their 
group experiences. If the integrating 
factor in adult education is to be the 
person who is to learn, adult education 
should bear this problem in mind. 

In practice this means two things: 
(1) that adult educators encourage 
spaciousness in living, in the sense of 
providing education that broadens the 
areas of living, the range of possibilities 
of growth so that men can find satis- 
faction in solitude wherever they are; 
and, (2) that adult educators study the 
whole pattern of living of individuals 
and groups so that there can be some 
sense of coordination and plan in the 
process. 
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GENERAL IMPLICATION 
TO ADULT EDUCATION 


Each of these experiences of occu- 
pational achievement in pursuit of 
truths and beauty, self-government, 
close fellowship, and intermittent soli- 
tude has been related to adult educa- 
tion as desirable experiences which are 
common to most men. Beginning with 
any one of them, the adult educator 
can expand simple learning-tasks into 
broad, wholesome plans for continuous 
learning for the adults. It is not neces- 
sary to place such an exclusive pre- 
mium on any one of these experiences 
that we shut out the importance of 
the others to a well-rounded life. 

Another implication of this balanced 
planning of continuous learning to the 
organization of our resources in adult 
education is that some such series of 
criteria can furnish the basis by which 
adult educators from the many insti- 
tutions and agencies in a community 
can appraise, evaluate, and redevelop 
their community adult education pro- 
gram. It can readily be seen that while 
each institution and agency, each 
teacher and leader of adults can play 
an important role in expanding the 
learner’s concept of each specializa- 
tion, the administrative challenge is 
clearly one of organizing individual 


and group adult counseling services, 
and of organizing content for inter- 
agency communication that has been 
dealt with only obliquely in the past. 
Such services should go far beyond 
simply collecting data about adult edu- 
cation resources, important as that is, 
or answering a few requests of indi- 
viduals or publicizing adult education 
programs. Although these are valuable 
services, they must be supplemented by 
conferences and by group counseling 
of the adults of the community on the 
experiences that make for balanced 
adult growth. 

Balanced experiences in adult educa- 
tion suggest, furthermore, that the best 
laboratories for adult education are 
not necessarily to be found in artificial 
groupings of people but rather in the 
groupings which adults have already 
invented for themselves. These “‘labo- 
ratories” are to be found in abundance 
in any community, ranging from the 
highly institutionalized and formal 
groupings to the more subtle but 
highly significant autonomous groups. 
In recognizing these natural labora- 
tories of adult group life as a basis for 
a core of adult learning experiences, 
we would begin to develop an adult 
education framework in which form 
and organization of adult education 
followed function. 
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ees research is primarily 
a twentieth century activity. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that 
much that is called research cannot be 
considered such when gauged by sci- 
entific standards. In truly scientific re- 
search, procedures and results must be 
so communicated by the investigator 
that any other researcher can check by 
reproducing the experiment or study 
and so obtain, within allowable limits 
of error, the same results. There has 
been very little of this kind of research 
in education. 


THE PROBLEM OF RESEARCH 


Good research does not attempt to 
prove what is better or what is worse 
for society, since society will decide 
this for itself. But good research should 
discover efficient methods by which 
society can obtain that which it de- 
sires to have. Thus, research should 
attempt to answer such questions as: 
“If we proceed in this manner, what 
will be the result?” or “What processes 
are necessary to achieve these desired 
outcomes?” It attempts to resolve con- 
troversy by discovering fundamental 
facts, relations, and laws. Thus we 
might reasonably expect research to 
solve the present controversy over the 


sufficiency of “social utility” teaching 
of arithmetic as a means of giving func- 
tional competence in later life affairs. 
To date it has not. Good research seeks 
to answer meaningful questions. 

Educational research should discover 
new knowledge and should also estab- 
lish bases for creating and administer- 
ing school programs. The doctoral and 
institutional studies of the past fifty 
years have given us a vast fund of new 
information, but they have scarcely 
touched the second purpose. It is safe 
to say that more than go per cent of 
our school program is a result of in- 
dividual philosophy, practical needs, 
cultural demands, and trial-and-error 
teaching. Even when educational re- 
search has been available, as in the 
Committee of Seven’s [1|' “Grade 
Placement of Topics,” or in the whole 
modern psychological testing program 
which has proved the existence of wide 
range in ability at all grade levels, it 
has not been adapted to classroom pro- 
cedures. 

Only when research findings cause a 
change in classroom teaching proce- 
dures can we look forward to a 
changed product of our educational 


1 Numbers in brackets refer to items in the 
Bibliography at the end of this article. 
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system. This calls for action research,” 
a new and almost untouched area of in- 
vestigation. This type of research grew 
out of the need during the Second 
World War to solve with real expedi- 
ency concrete problems of industrial 
production. It is described in numerous 
industrial and scientific publications 
under the title “Operational Re- 
search.”* The best description of ac- 
tion research to date is given by Laura 
Thompson,* who says: “Fully devel- 
oped action research as now under- 
stood and sometimes practiced consists 
in the identifying, within a problem- 
atic situation, of a significant problem 
of practical importance; of the attack 
on this problem by a team of specialists 
from the several disciplines needed to 
solve the problem; of the formulation, 
through the findings, of a hypothesis of 
needed useful change; of the imple- 
mentation of that change; and of the 
analysis and measurement of the con- 
sequences, again by the several tech- 
nicians working as a team (since the 
consequences, just as the factors initi- 
ally investigated, require multiple- 
disciplinary study being, for example, 
biological, psychological, economic, 
administrative, etc.) . Layman par- 
ticipation adds both practicality and 
profundity to the action research 
process. .. .” 

In this sense action research calls for 


2 Stephen M. Corey, “Action Research, Fun- 
damental Research, and Educational Practices.” 
ign “aia Record, Vol. 50, May 1949, 

509- 
“ 3H. = C. Dobbs, “Operational Research 
and Action Research.” Institute of Ethnic Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 
4The Scientific Monthly, Vol. 70, No. 5, 


May 1950, p. 345- 


cooperative attack on practical prob- 
lems on the part of classroom teachers, 
school administrators, parents, educa- 
tional psychologists, and specialists in 
the subject matter areas. 


REPORTING THE RESEARCH 


The validity and value of the con- 
clusions reported in this article must 
be weighed in light of the foregoing 
description of research. The report is 
made in an endeavor to give teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators those 
findings that can aid them in their re- 
spective school duties. For this pur- 
pose it seemed better to drop the usual 
categories of research, such as aims, 
curriculum, methods, and measure- 
ment, which may be considered as 
philosophical. In their place we use 
problem solving, readiness for learning, 
concept development, social utility, 
transfer of training, evaluation of 
learning, use of sensory aids, individual 
differences, training of teachers, and 
common learnings. Naturally, in this 
latter type of classification there is 
bound to be an overlapping of studies 
which will be evident to the reader. 
The report concludes with some perti- 
nent action research problems that call 
for immediate study. 

The meaningful questions have been 
posed in most cases by the researchers 
themselves. Have the questions been 
pertinent as well? A study on this 
very point, entitled “What Do School 
Administrators Want and What Will 
They Use from Research Workers?” 
was made by L. W. Johnson. [6] The 
results of this study show much dissat- 
isfaction with present research. Briefly: 
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1. Sixty-five per cent of the admin- 
jstrators say present research is un- 
satisfactory; 77 per cent say research 
is foreign to ordinary school situations; 
61 per cent say research is done under 
ideal situations, so is of little value in 
practical situations. 

2. Administrators want brief, simple 
reports in nontechnical language which 
the ordinary teacher can understand. 
The reports should be accompanied by 
interpretations and recommendations 
by experts on the topics and prob- 
lems under consideration. The reports 
should be specific. 

3. Research workers should concen- 
trate on practical and pertinent school 
problems in which definite practice 
will support definite achievement un- 
der well-defined conditions. 

These wants call for highly devel- 
oped techniques of investigation and 
definitely point toward action research 
as the most promising type for a solu- 
tion of the problems. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


Problem solving and theories of 
learning have received much attention 
during the last ten years. Two studies 
of a purely psy chological nature have 
especial significance. In 1942, Luchins 
[21] proved that mechanized proce- 
dures for solving problems aided only 
in the solution of a particular type of 
problem and that these same mechan- 
ized procedures became an impediment 
in solving problems that deviated from 
the type. We do not learn to solve 
problems by rules. Studying various 
types of problems in various contexts 
creates better ability to solve problems. 


13 
Luchins’ study gives ample evidence 
that our present system of classifica- 
tion of problems both in arithmetic and 
in algebra does not lead to problem 
solving ability. In a set of problems 
given after the study of multiplication, 
the child does not solve the problems, 
he merely multiplies; in algebra, in a set 
of distance-rate-time problems, the 
student does not solve the problems, 
he only imitates the model solution 
in the book. 

The second research, performed by 
Harlow [25], deals with the apparent 
conflict between the connectionism 
theory, which characterizes trial-and- 
error learning, and the field theory of 
learning, in which insight plays the 
dominant role. In bond psychology, 
trial and error is used with a gradual 
trend toward the solution of the prob- 
lem. Gestalt psychology uses a study 
of the whole problem, where an anal- 
ysis of the relationships involved sud- 
denly gives insight to the solution. 
Harlow’s research showed that for a 
very simple discrimination problem (in 
which monkeys perform as ably as 
average human adults) the trial-and- 
error theory gave the best explanation 
of learning, but as the problems became 
increasingly complex (there were 312 
scaled problems), the actual learning 
curve came nearer and nearer the in- 
sight curve of learning until beyond 
a certain stage of difficulty the insight 
method prevailed. This seems to indi- 
cate that elementary learning in arith- 
metic is a matter of learning facts 
through connections established be- 
tween experience and results, but as 
education proceeds in later grades and 
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problem solving comes to the fore, we 
must more and more teach concepts 
and relations and strive for creative 
thinking and transfer of training. Pu- 
pils can learn how to learn. How this 
is attained through elementary mathe- 
matics was shown in a serics of ex- 
periments reported by Max Wert- 
heimer|[ 22 |. 

Other studies[1] [3] show that ex- 
perience in real situations increases the 
ability to solve problems. Confined to 
book study alone pupils of comparable 
intelligence do significantly poorer 
work in problem solving than those 
pupils having actual experience in the 
problem situation. The higher the in- 
telligence of the pupil, however, the 
less is experience a necessary factor 
for problem solving, while the lower 
the intelligence, the more does experi- 
ence become a necessity for any suc- 
cess in problem solving. Extraneous 
data in a problem cause confusion at all 
levels of intelligence, but more so at 
lower levels. Doty|1] gave further 
support to the role of experience by 
showing that problems collected by 
the pupils themselves were more effec- 
tive in learning to solve problems than 
were those in a textbook. Finally, 
Johnson [18] found that vocabulary 
and reasoning ability correlated highest 
with problem solving success. The im- 
portance of memory as a necessary part 
of problem solving is still unknown. 


READINESS FOR LEARNING 


Readiness of the child for learning 
arithmetic has been under constant 
study for the last twenty-five years. 
Although there is still no agreement, 


recent emphasis has been upon using 
experience to create readiness. Stot- 
lar[2] found that if children are faced 
with a situation in which it is necessary 
for them to add, they are made ready 
to learn addition facts, and that they 
learn these facts at an earlier grade 
than suggested by Washburne’s[1] 
study. Another study, by Wilburn [5], 
made in 1942 and repeated in 1949, in- 
dicates that under proper guidance by 
the teacher, children can learn the 
number facts by self-instruction with 
groups of objects. The learning takes 
more time but seems to be more perma- 
nent as it requires less drill. Brueck- 
ner|16| has devised a test to measure 
readiness for learning arithmetic facts 
in grades I to IIL. If the child makes 
the proper response to the test item, 
he is ready; otherwise he is not. 
Mott[2] investigated the amount of 
knowledge of number preschool and 
kindergarten children acquired before 
entering first grade. He found it to be 
considerable, ranging from no knowl- 
edge beyond one, two, many, to count- 
ing through the hundreds. Moreover, 
a considerable amount of this knowl- 
edge was retained throughout the first 
grade although it was not taught in this 
grade. Large cities, such as Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, have carried on classroom ex- 
perimentation in the learning of arith- 
metic and in every case they have pro- 
duced a similar program, starting with 
non-numerical experiences, simple 
classroom experiments, and advancing 
to number concepts, number symbols, 
number facts, and number operations. 
All the operations are introduced early, 
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the easiest facts in each, and are kept 
growing simultaneously, year by year, 
until all the facts and operations have 
been mastered. The newer texts are 
following this pattern. 


MEANING 


Meaning, concept building, and 
structure were words seldom used in 
educational programs until the last 
decade. The growing emphasis on field 
psychology and the communication 
arts introduced these words, and today 
nearly every research includes some 
or all of these terms. The most ex- 
haustive studies have been on methods 
of teaching specialized topics. Gross- 
nickle [2], Morton [2], and Fuller 
[12] have all attempted to discover 
the best method of finding a partial 
quotient in long division. There was 
no agreement, however. Grossnickle’s 
research shows rationalization as the 
best method. By this method the pu- 
pil, in performing 684 -—- 79, says that 
8 tens divide into 68 tens 8 unit times. 
Morton attempts to discover the num- 
ber of times that increasing the par- 
tial divisor by one gives the correct 
divisor, and determines the best method 
on the efficiency of securing the proper 
answer. Fuller concludes that, in gen- 
eral, the method of finding all the par- 
tial dividends before proceeding to the 
actual division is the best method. In 
the meantime, all methods are used in 
the various texts on the market. 

Similar research on methods of sub- 
traction has been in progress for the 
past thirty years. At the turn of the 
century, under the influence of Dew ey 
and McMurry, the borrowing de- 


composition method of subtraction was 
the only one taught. Twenty years 
ago the more mathematical, or Aus- 
trian (additive), method came into fa- 
vor in texts and in school practice. 
With the more recent stress on the 
meaning theory in teaching arithmetic 
there has been an almost universal 
return to the borrowing decomposition 
method. 

Brownell [2] in 1947 performed an 
extended experiment in borrowing in 
third grade teaching of subtraction. 
Teaching subtraction by five different 
methods to five comparable groups of 
pupils, he found that all methods could 
be made meaningful and could be ra- 
tionalized by third grade pupils. How- 
ever, the method closest to the chil- 
dren’s experience, and that made mean- 
ingful in the briefest space of time, as 
well as best transferable to subtractive 
situations in problems, was the borrow- 
ing decomposition method. Van Engen 
[16] concurs in this conclusion. 

The significance of meaning in the 
learning process has been widely ex- 
plored. [7] At present the problem is 
being investigated from the viewpoints 
of semantics, psychology, and mathe- 
matical structure. Boulware [10] 
shows a newly emerging concept of 
mental arithmetic and its relation to 
meaning of the number system. No 
longer is mental arithmetic conceived 
of as mental gymnastics or speed skill 
in computation, but it is the use of 
the mind’s store of concepts to reason 
toward a solution. How old is a man 
born in 1896? By the use of mental 
arithmetic we do not directly sub- 
tract 1896 from 1950, but rather say 
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1896 to 1900 is 4, and to 1950 is 50 
more, so he is 54 years of age. 

In a similar vein, there is at present 
going on in England a study of the 
minimum number of required addition 
facts for success in arithmetic. In this 
study the children learn only 54 ad- 
dition facts, those with sums up to and 
including 10. Thus 7 + 2 is learned, 
but 7 + 6 is not. The child does 
7 + 6 by saying 7 + 3 is 10 and 3 
more is 13. This implies that a child 
can break up numbers from 1 to 9 
into their various parts. The addition 
of larger numbers is probably slower 
under this type of computation, but it 
may result in better understanding and 
more permanent learning. The study 
merits our observation. 


SOCIAL UTILITY 


Society is always demanding com- 
putational competence on the part of 
our school product, and it is sometimes 
critical of the product it is getting. Is 
this criticism justified? In answer to 
this question two distinctly opposed 
theories have appeared, one called “so- 
cial utility,” the other, “functional 
competence.” Both theories are con- 
cerned with the interests of children 
and the social uses of arithmetic 
needed by adults. Whether fifth grade 
children really master arithmetic or 
not, they appear to like it. So do 
teachers of fifth grade arithmetic. A 
study made by Chase [6] of 16,000 
children in Oklahoma and the New 
England states showed that in a list of 
ten school subjects, arithmetic is the 
first or second preferred subject. The 
boys always select arithmetic as first. 


The teachers always select arithmetic 
as the best subject for teaching. The 
skill content and the definiteness of 
answers may have some weight in 
this choice. 

Morton [2] studied the interests of 
fifth graders in aviation. Their interest 
was primarily in the sociological as- 
pects of time, distance, speed, money, 
and measurement. There was little in- 
terest in the mechanical phases of 
aviation. 

The social utility theory states that 
we should teach only that arithmetic 
which is used in society. To determine 
the arithmetic that is used, researchers 
have gone from door to door, business 
to business, and industry to industry. 
Wilson [1] has been the principal in- 
vestigator and he contends that very 
little arithmetic is needed, probably 
all of which could be taught to the 
average pupil in two or three years 
in grades V to VIII. Russell [19] in- 
vestigated the use of decimals in the 
occupational world. His conclusions 
are: 88 per cent of the industrial 
workers have mo use for decimals; 
4.6 per cent of the workers need only 
a reading knowledge of decimals; 7.4 
per cent need to compute with deci- 
mals; the teaching in the schools should 
therefore be limited to drill in reading 
and understanding decimals. The valid- 
ity of procedures and the conclusions 
of both Wilson’s and Russell’s studies 
have been criticized by mathematical 
educators. 

That functional competence can be 
gained only through a meaningful mas- 
tery of the structure of arithmetic has 
been advocated by Wheat and Brown- 
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ell. [2] This theory is based only on 
the teaching experience of its advo- 
cates. It is not in the learning of many 
facts in isolation, or in experience 
alone, but in the relating of all the 
facts into an arithmetic structure that 
we can come to permanent knowledge. 
Contrary to this theory, Collings [1] 
reported that effective command of the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic 
could be gained through incidental ap- 
plication in an experience core pro- 
gram Ww hich used arithmetic only as 
the need for it arose. It is significant 
that today, wherever the core cur- 
riculum is used, mathematics is usually 
taught outside the core as a sequential 
course of study. 

An opinion frequently expressed in 
the public press is that the three R’s 
are losing ground and that pupils are 
no longer gaining fundamental skill in 
arithmetic. Tiegs [6] made a study in 
60 communities of seven states over 
a period of nine years and involving 
230,000 pupils. The achievements of 
pupils both in computation and in 
reasoning were measured by the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test and the Pro- 
gressive Achievement Test in Arith- 
metic. The results before 1945 were 
compared with those after 1945. The 
data showed an average gain of 1.4 
months in arithmetic computation and 
a gain of 1.8 months in reasoning for 
the group after 1945, the largest gain 
being made in the secondary school. 

Society and culture are reflected in 
the texts we use. Hinckley [13] studied 
nine series of popularly used texts in 
arithmetic for their pattern of prob- 
lems, configurations, and pictures. She 


discovered a remarkable common pat- 
tern. The typical American family 
consists of mother, father, and two 
children, always brother and sister. 
Father is a white-collar worker. The 
family either rents or has a mortgaged 
home surrounded by lawn and fence, 
and there are always pets, a dog and 
a cat. The family owns a car in the 
average price range. It budgets an 
average income. Sister bakes, sews, 
and helps raise chickens. Brother does 
odd jobs on his bicycle to pick up 
spending money. Both children like 
school and especially arithmetic. Is this 
a picture of American culture as re- 
flected by a typical family? A study of 
the illustrations in current texts made 
by Grossnickle [4] [2] indicates that 
at most, 8 per cent are purely decora- 
tive, 74 per cent are associated with 
the topic being taught, and only 12 
per cent are functional, that is, relate 
directly to the learning process. 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


Mental discipline, mathematical 
power, permanent learning, and trans- 
fer of training have always been moot 
questions in educational theory. To- 
day, the existence and the necessity for 
transfer of past learning to learning in 
new situations is generally accepted, 
although there is disagreement on how 
transfer is to be secured. In the field 
of arithmetic, Gowan |2] gave ample 
evidence of the lack of retention of 
arithmetical skills and understandings. 
College freshmen recalled less than 
high school seniors, who in turn had 
less knowledge than eighth grade pu- 


pils, whose skill in arithmetic compu- 
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tation reached its peak. The reason ad- 
vanced for this state of affairs was 
the Jack of continued use of, and drill 
on, arithmetic in the high school. This 
reason is open to debate. Olsen [2] 
substantiated the findings of Gowan in 
an all-state test in lowa. Boeker [23] 
echoed the same conclusion by showing 
that beginning calculus students in col- 
lege had forgotten 70 per cent of the 
necessary skills and concepts needed 
for successful study of the subject. 

Similar studies by Davis, Reed, and 
Rausch [2] confirm the forgetting, but 
also show that recovery of lost learn- 
ing is speedy. Computational skill is re- 
tained in direct proportion as students 
and teachers use it in their specialized 
fields. Music and art teachers re- 
tained the least, arithmetic and science 
teachers the most. Benz [2] attempted 
to measure the effect of lack of high 
school study of mathematics on college 
success. Of all the students entering 
college without any high school study 
of mathematics (including arithmetic), 
one half of them were on probation at 
the end of one year, and only one 
fourth eventually graduated. This was 
significantly above the average mor- 
tality of college students. 

The use of generalizations and con- 
cept building as an aid to more perma- 
nent learning was made as early as 1931 
by Overman. [1] A study made re- 
cently by Hendrix [16], and still un- 
derway, indicates that unverbalized 
awareness or generalization by insight 
gives arithmetic pupils the most under- 
standing and the highest retention. To 
give pupils a generalization and then 
examples, or to give examples and then 


state the generalization was in each 
case far less effective than to permit the 
students to discover the desired rela- 
tion or concept without formal state- 
ment. Similarly, researches by Fawcett 
at Ohio State University, Gadske at 
Northwestern University, and Ullsvik 
at Illinois Normal University show 
that a course in the nature of proof 
gives more readily transferable con- 
cepts than a purely formal study of 
deductive geometry. 


EVALUATION OF LEARNING 


One of the greatest drawbacks to 
productive educational research is the 
lack of adequate evaluation or measur- 
ing technique. This lack is also a seri- 
ous problem for those who are at- 
tempting to evaluate the proposed goals 
of achievement for all American 
youth. The research in arithmetic has 
centered in three aspects of the prob- 
lem, namely, standardized tests, new 
type measuring instruments, and the 
measurement of judgment and under- 
standing as well as achievement. Ex- 
amining the present standardized tests, 
Traxler [2] found a lack of diagnostic 
value in all of them. Tests that re- 
vealed errors did not reveal the cause, 
which is the heart of diagnostic and 
remedial procedures. On the other 
hand, Kraft [2] found standardized 
aptitude tests excellent devices for the 
placement of students in subsequent 
mathematical study. Olander [3] has 
produced tests in number concepts for 
pre-first grade pupils that predict 
achievement goals in arithmetic over a 
36-month period. 


Most standardized tests measure 
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mainly computational skill. Reasoning 
is included, but on the average less 
than 10 per cent of the tests are given 
over to this aspect of arithmetic learn- 
ing. Within the last fifteen years newer 
goals of instruction have been set up, 
such as estimation, judgment, under- 
standing of operations, concept build- 
ing, and transfer to life situations. The 
lack of instruments to measure these 
goals has been noted by a number of 
researchers [7] and has been brought 
to the fore in the Forty-fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. A test to measure judg- 
ments in elementary mathematics has 
been constructed by Sueltz. [15] In 
this test there appear such questions 

“Which is most, one big cooky, 
14” in diameter, or two smaller 
cookies, each 1” in diameter?”’, “Draw 
a line about 5 inches long,” etc. Spitzer 
[5] in 1948 danmnee tests to measure 
approximate solutions, ways of think- 
ing, and methods of problem solving. 
Wrightstone has developed a test, now 
in use in New York City schools, to 
measure understanding and judgment. 
It contains questions similar to “If it 
is 100 miles to New York and I know 
my average rate of travel, how can I 
find how long it will take to arrive 
at New York?” 

In 1948 Peters [9] surveyed the en- 
tire testing movement in arithmetic 
from 1900 to the present. She noted a 
trend from teacher-made tests to stand- 
ardized tests, to other devices, such 
as oral interviews, diaries, experience 
situations, and finally to the creation 
of newer tests to measure concept 
learning. Research is still going on, 
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one of the most significant studies be- 
ing made by Glennon [5] in 1949-50. 
He has created a pencil-and-paper mul- 
tiple-choice test to measure mathemati- 
cal understanding. His research shows 
that meaning develops with maturity; 
eighth grade pupils are not significantly 
better in understanding than seventh 
grade pupils; but ninth grade pupils 
are significantly better than eighth 
grade pupils; twelfth grade students 
are even more significantly better 
than ninth grade pupils. This would 
tend to confirm Piaget’s theory that 
children begin to do abstractions at 
age eleven and increase in this ability 
thereafter. It is even more significant 
to note that while research shows com- 
putational skill to decrease from grades 
VIII to XII, understanding increases 
throughout this same span. 
USE OF SENSORY AIDS 

Activity programs, mechanical 
equipment, movies, radio, and televi- 
sion have had a profound effect in 
changing our methods of teaching. 
How effective have these changes 
been? One would suppose that much 
research exists on the outcomes of the 
use of these newer instruments of 
learning. There is practically none. 
One reason is the difficulty of meas- 
uring those outcomes. 

There have been many philosophical 
studies[ 5] and many listings of avail- 
able material. Lazar|5]| has created an 
abacounter for teaching all operations 
in arithmetic. Stern has produced a set 
of multi-dimensional colored blocks 
for the same purpose. Grossnickle| 5 | 
has developed an elaborate laboratory 
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kit to make arithmetic meaningful. 
Exton has produced a set of circular 
discs to teach fractions. There are over 
100 films and filmstrips available for 
teaching arithmetic, all constructed 
under advice from authorities in the 
field of teaching, but there has been no 
scientific evaluation of any of it. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Universal promotion has brought 
with it a greater heterogeneity of abil- 
ity in each succeeding grade, hence 
more need for considering adaptation 
of instruction to individual differences. 
The problem is very serious, and again 
very little research has been undertaken 
to solve it. Schneider [15] in 1947 de- 
scribed a method of selection and use 
of workbooks planned to meet in- 
dividual differences. In 1947 the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics produced a “Guidance Pam- 
phlet” [17], showing the varying needs 
for mathematics in the many different 
life occupations, but not telling how to 
adapt the instruction to the differen- 
tiated needs. There are studies, such 
as Spencer’s|6], on types of common 
errors, but no remedy is suggested. 
The reports on standardized _ testing 
programs merely reaffirm the wide di- 
vergence of achievement within any 
given grade. While proposals have 
been made to care for these differ- 
ences, the efficacy of the proposals is 
still to be tested. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


What must teachers know, and how 
must they be educated to do expert 
teaching of arithmetic? Do they 


have this knowledge and education? 
The studies made twenty years ago, 
and repeated today, show an over- 
whelming lack of preservice training. 
Rhoads [24] showed that, as of 1950, 
in the United States of America, the 
average training of the future teacher 
of arithmetic is a single three-semester- 
hour course in methods. At most, one 
additional elective course in content 
material is included in the average col- 
lege course listings. In some states 
fewer than twelve clock hours of di- 
rect preparation are included in the 
total training program. 

An attempt was made by Le- 
Baron|6]| to determine the attitude 
and judgment of teachers on current 
research and trends in classroom teach- 
ing of arithmetic. About half the 
teachers were in agreement with the 
trend, the other half skeptical or op- 
posed. The conclusions on which there 
was greatest agreement were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Training the mind is not 
the major purpose of learning arithme- 
tic. (2) Adult needs should not be the 
only criterion for selecting content. 
(3) Meaning should precede drill. (4) 
Activity programs cannot furnish all 
the fundamental learnings of arithme- 
tic. Significant for action research is 
a study by Smallenberg [6] on the 
lack of knowledge on the part of class- 
room teachers of how to carry on 
classroom research. He investigated the 
particular tools needed for successful 
classroom research and he proposed 
observation of student behavior, tests, 
interviews, recording of data, use of 
questionnaires, case studies, and use of 
statistics. He also determined how and 
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under what circumstances the teacher 
can most effectively use these tools. 


COMMON LEARNINGS 


General education, education for all 
youth, common learnings, and core 
curricula have all been enhanced dur- 
ing the last twenty years. City and 
state research departments, notably 
those of Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
New York City, Illinois, Florida, and 
Pennsylvania, are now engaged in 
projects on common learnings. Most 
of these programs are published and 
can be obtained from the respective 
centers. The common characteristic 
of all these programs is one of general 
life experience through activity, with 
a delay of formal study of arithmetic. 
Thus arithmetic mingles with the other 
areas of knowledge in a general learn- 
ing until maturity and need suggest 
a more formal and separate study of 
the subject. 


SUMMARY 


The research reported in the fore- 
going and that which is now in prog- 
ress can be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Mechanization of procedures can and 
does become an impediment to the 
process of problem solving. Learning 
facts in isolated situations does not aid 
problem solving. Discovery, insight, 
and meaning are ways of learning that 
aid problem solving. Practical experi- 
ence, vocabulary, reasoning, and read- 
ing ability have high correlation with 
problem solving. 

Experience creates readiness. Ex- 
perience permits self-learning under 


teacher guidance. The age at which the 
child first shows readiness to learn 
varies widely. The teacher must set up 
experience situations for the child, 
since the child cannot and does not 
discover these experiences or needs by 
himself. 

The method of teaching is impor- 
tant. An understanding of a process be- 
fore actual computational algorisms are 
studied is proposed as being more mean- 
ingful. An understanding of the nature 
of the number system permits transfer 
of training to problem situations more 
readily than mere fact learning. Un- 
verbalized generalizations give better 
understanding than rationalization. 

Fifth grade children like arithmetic 
better than any other subject. They 
are interested in only the social aspects 
of aviation. The actual use of arithme- 
tic by adults in the home or at work 
is very small, but adults are unaware 
of the innumerable ways in which it 
could be used. Arithmetic is a struc- 
ture of knowledge, and the meaning of 
this structure should be understood if 
arithmetic is to become functional in 
social situations. The illustrations and 
problem patterns in texts indicate a 
common culture pattern of American 
family life either real or fictitious. 

Computational skill rapidly dimin- 
ishes during the high school period and 
is very low in freshman year at col- 
lege. Learning appears to be more per- 
manent when pupils generalize by in- 
sight, that is, when they become aware 
of the arithmetical relations through 
experience. Drill is necessary, but it 
should follow understanding and be 
given in varied context. High school 
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curricula should contain units on arith- 
metic skill and reasoning. 

Present computational tests merely 
maintain a status quo in teaching skills. 
There is evidence that computational 
and reasoning skills have shown im- 
provement during the last four years. 
There are no valid tests of problem 
solving. Sueltz, Glennon, and Wright- 
stone have devised tests of meaning 
and judgment, but much remains to be 
done in this area. Standardized tests 
have proved satisfactory for placement 
but unsatisfactory for diagnosis. 

Many aids, including an abacounter, 
number kits of various types, films, 
and filmstrips, have been proposed, 
but there has been no research on their 
effectiveness as media of learning. 

Tests in achievement and _intelli- 
gence have shown wide variation in 
ability in all grades. Proposals have 
been made to care for these differ- 
ences. No valid research has measured 
the efficacy of the various proposals. 

The research shows woefully little 
preparation for the teaching of arith- 
metic, commonly only one semester 
course in methods and none in con- 
tent. This fact may help to explain 
some of the difficulty in developing 
a good arithmetic curriculum. About 

half the teachers favor the newer 
trends. Very few classroom teachers 
know how to carry on research or 
how to cooperate in action research. 

Deferred arithmetic instruction and 
the large number of pupils attending 
high school have necessitated the 
teaching of arithmetic in the second- 
ary school. Few high school teachers 
know how to teach arithmetic. The 


subject has been taught separately 
from the core curriculum in schools 
having such a curriculum. However 
there is some evidence that mathe- 
matics can and must play a part in 
life experience programs. 


SOME NEEDED RESEARCH 

Have the findings of the researchers 
proved valid and useful? In some cases, 
yes; in others the results have been 
shown to be biased or to be based on 
untenable premises and faulty proce- 
dures. In general, they show what is, 
what needs change, but the research 
on how to effect change is nonexistent 
in the literature. Yet this must rapidly 
become the important aspect of investi- 
gation if it is to be made productive 
of better educational programs. We 
need less individual philosophic re- 
search and more cooperative action 
research. 

While many problems are posed{ 1] 
as subjects of research, the following 
are cited as both needful of solution 
and adaptable to action research. No 
attempt is made to list them in order 
of importance. 

What educational preparation is 
both necessary and sufficient for the 
successful teacher of the newer arith- 
metic program? 

What are the significance and the 
purpose of introducing meaning in 
learning arithmetic, and how is it de- 
veloped in an experience program? 

3. What value do good attitudes 
and strong motivations have, and how 
can they be properly developed for 
the successful learning of arithmetic? 

4. What are the relative value and 
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place of both concept and fact learn- 
ing in arithmetic? 

5. What value, if any, do sensory 
aids have in learning arithmetic? 

6. What are the place, amount, and 
value of drill in learning arithmetic? 

7. How are we to conceive of prob- 
lem solving in arithmetic, and how is 
it learned? 

8. What relation do the various 
psychologies of human learning have 
to the methods of teaching and the 
ways of learning arithmetic? 

g. What statistical concepts can and 
should become a functional part of the 
arithmetic learning? 
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omen materials probably 
exert a greater influence upon the 
nature and quality of classroom in- 
struction than any other single factor 
except the teacher himself. This arti- 
cle is a re-examination of the function 
of instructional materials, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon problem-centered 
teaching. Reference will be made to 
the curricular implications of modern 
conceptions of learning and teaching 
as well as to the relation of these con- 
ceptions to the selection and use of 
instructional material. 

The progress that has been made 
during the past fifty years in our ability 
to understand the way learning takes 
place has had profound effects upon 
educational practice. In many places, 
for example, the course of study move- 
ment of the 1920’s, based upon earlier 
beliefs about learning, has given way 
to the development of teaching guides 
which permit flexibility in classroom 
procedure. Similarly, exclusive empha- 
sis upon paper and pencil tests of 
“knowledge,” resting on the psycho- 
logical assumption that to know is to 
do, has been replaced by recognition of 
the need for a great variety of testing 


procedures and situations to measure 
growth in many dimensions. Highly 
directive teaching, with pupils making 
few if any important decisions about 
their own learning, is less widespread. 
In its place has come increased empha- 
sis upon providing boys and girls with 
practice in making, following through, 
and evaluating their own plans. 

It might be expected that the 
changes in many varieties of educa- 
tional practice resulting from new 
knowledge about child growth and de- 
velopment would include substantial 
change in thinking about the function 
of instructional materials. This seems 
not to be the case. It is true that there 
is constant improvement in the quality 
of materials in the sense that books 
are more attractively printed and illus- 
trated and that motion pictures are 
more skillfully produced, but the basic 
point of view in regard to the uses to 
which instructional materials can be 
put and the qualities that are required 
for these various functions has under- 
gone little change. In other words, 
little has been done to develop ma- 
terials that are consistent with and, 
more important, that are creatively de- 
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signed to help teachers to implement 
the recent discoveries about human be- 
havior that should influence classroom 
practice. 


MATERIALS AND LEARNING 


For this reason, a group of staff 
members of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation 
has decided to conduct a series of 
studies designed both to identify the 
problems which teachers face in se- 
lecting and using instructional ma- 
terials in the newer type of educational 
programs, and to provide assistance in 
the solution of these problems. For the 
present, particular attention is being 
directed toward general education at 
the secondary school level. These In- 
stitute studies are of the action re- 
search type and involve the coopera- 
tion of several groups of classroom 
teachers. One of the first obligations 
of the cooperating groups was to iden- 
tify more clearly some of the essential 
features of the newer general educa- 
tion programs. The following broadly 
stated propositions will serve to pro- 
vide a background for some of the 
more specific questions about instruc- 
tional materials that will be discussed 
later. 

1. We now know that various stages 
of growth of the individual bring with 
them developmental tasks imperative 
for his adjustment. 

2. We know that change and de- 
velopment of attitudes, emotions, phys- 
ical well-being, and intellectual skills 
and knowledges occur simultaneously 
and have a close interrelationship. 

3. We know that the immediate cul- 


ture in which the individual finds him- 
self in interaction with the problems 
of his individual growth creates the 
problems which have greatest signifi- 
cance for his learning at any given 
time. 

4. We know that the residue of his 
previous experiences conditions the re- 
actions of the individual to those prob- 
lems in his immediate setting. 

This knowledge has caused us to 
talk about curriculum in different 
terms from those of twenty years ago. 
As we study improvements which are 
taking place in the secondary school 
of 1950, we find them rooted in these 
newer concepts of the learning proc- 
ess. The following convictions, which 
are derived from these ideas about 
learning, have received considerable 
support in recent educational literature 
and will serve as a basis for analyzing 
several instructional materials prob- 
lems. 

1. The secondary school curricu- 
lum should deal directly with the de- 
velopmental tasks of youth. 

2. The secondary school curriculum 
should provide for increased _partici- 
pation of students in identifying the 
goals of their learning and in selecting 
experiences to meet those goals. 

3. [he secondary school curriculum 
should recognize the importance of 
emotions and attitudes rather than fo- 
cus upon intellectual development 
alone. 

4. The secondary school should 
allow the content of courses to be de- 
termined by the goals to be achieved 
rather than stress the internal logic of 
the subject field alone 
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5. The problems of individuals and 
groups should establish the goals to 
be sought and determine the content 
to be used, because this procedure pro- 
vides maximum motivation. 

6. The secondary school should pro- 
vide a wide range of learning experi- 
ences which will contribute to the 
emotional, social, physical, and intel- 
lectual development of the students. 

7. Learning experiences should be 
so designed and balanced as to give to 
each individual student ample oppor- 
tunity for success. 


THE CORE PROGRAM 


As school people have tried to de- 
velop secondary school programs con- 
sistent with conceptions of learning 
like those listed above, many innova- 
tions have been introduced. One of 
the most promising is the so-called 
“core curriculum.” This type of cur- 
riculum is sometimes called “general 
education,” “a persistent life situation 
curriculum,” or “a program of com- 
mon learning.” The most recent na- 
tional attempt to vitalize the secondary 
school program in the direction of a 
core program development is the Life 
Adjustment Program which is being 
sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education. The core curriculum 
exists in many forms. There are, how- 
ever, some features common to all. 
The first is a recognition of the fact 
that if the secondary school curriculum 
is to deal directly with the developmen- 
tal tasks of youth, it is essential that the 
program should be reorganized to al- 
low a teacher to remain with a group 
of students long enough to observe de- 


velopment. This lengthened period of 
time for a class to meet with a single 
teacher also helps with the develop- 
ment of some of the other phases of 
secondary school curriculum. It offers 
an opportunity for a wider range of 
learning experiences than can be con- 
tained within a 40-minute period. It 
also offers an opportunity to broaden 
the program in the direction of atten- 
tion to the development of emotions 
and attitudes as well as content. 

A second, and probably the most 
significant feature of these core pro- 
grams is the effort to foster the all- 
round development of the individual 
through problem solving. Programs 
which make this effort stress the par- 
ticipation of students in identifying the 
goals of their learning and in selecting 
the experiences which will best meet 
those goals. This goal selection, then, is 
used to determine the content which 
shall appear within the core curriculum 
of the group. Because the concerns of 
young people arise from the social en- 
vironment of which they are a part, 
this content frequently takes the form 
of concern for personal problems or 
concern for immediate current events. 

This attempt to build the content of 
the course around the needs and con- 
cerns of the students and the goals 
which they have set for themselves 
necessitates a reorganization of patterns 
of thinking that has seldom been rec- 
ognized as an essential part of the re- 
organization of the program. The 
subject-centered curriculum was or- 
ganized in terms of specific logic, and 
its logical organization was its greatest 
strength. Ideas flowed from one point 
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to another in an order predetermined 
by a selected focus of content within 
the subject field. It proceeded from 
the simple to the complex, as in the 
study of grammar; or chronologically, 
as in the study of history; or topically, 
as in the study of biology or in that 
of the types of literature. The initial 
focus logically ruled out much varia- 
tion in organization and all deviation 
from the subject. It was one of content. 
It did not include attention to the emo- 
tional development or the problems of 
the student except as those problems 
could be directly related to the con- 
tent selected. 

A problem-centered curriculum, 
however, necessitates a very different 
pattern of organization and logic; the 
problem itself does not remain fixed, 
nor can it be determined apart from 
the persons concerned with it. It is not 
organized around content or emotions 
or attitudes; instead, the problem it- 
self is the focus, and the attitudes, emo- 
tions, ideas, and other factors which 
created it are all affected, and must 
simultaneously be carried in mind in 
working toward its solution. 

A practical illustration of this dif- 
ference can be found in traditional 
world history teaching as compared 
with a problem approach to the same 
field. World history has almost uni- 
versally been taught in the tenth grade. 
It has begun with ancient man and 
has continued chronologically to the 
present. We might speak of this as a 
simple straight-line organization which 
proceeded from the earliest historical 
records to the present time, with chro- 
nology determining the order of events 


to be studied. Authors of world his- 
tories vary individually in their selec- 
tion of those events, choosing them in 
terms of great men or great wars or 
social change, the emphasis forming a 
recognizable logic throughout the ma- 
terial. Comparison of this procedure 
with the task of the secondary school 
as analyzed above, however, indicates 
the inadequacy of such organization 
for meeting the types of needs de- 
scribed. Developmental tasks are not 
very closely related to a study of a 
specific chronological event; neither 
can the students play a prominent role 
in identifying the goals of their learn- 
ing. Those goals are predetermined by 
the organization of the subject matter, 
and the subject matter itself is prede- 
termined by the fact that the problem 
is to be chronologically treated. Simi- 
larly, the range of learning experiences 
is limited by the framework of logic 
that was predetermined without the 
assistance of students. If the develop- 
ment of emotions and attitudes is to 
be considered a primary part of the 
course, a special effort must be made 
to work with emotions as well as con- 
tent. 

The attempt, however, to depart 
from this organization and to develop 
a secondary school curriculum in terms 
of the criteria listed above, has fre- 
quently met with difficulty. Even 
though the teacher may make every 
effort to understand the problems with 
which the students in his class are con- 
cerned, and the goals which they are 
trying to achieve, and may strive to 
shape the content of the course to meet 
these goals, the materials at hand to 
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deal with the problems identified are 
so frequently organized in terms of 
subject-matter content that the original 
goal and original plans must be re- 
shaped to suit the materials available. 
For example, such classes frequently 
take a problem census of their mem- 
bers in order to determine what events 
going on in the world today are of 
sufficient interest to the group to be 
selected for study. With surprising 
frequency this group selection of a 
problem results in a topic rather than 
a problem, and that topic is often the 
study of a single country. Let us sup- 
pose that China has been selected as a 
country for study. In an effort to in- 
dividualize and socialize the work of 
the group, the teacher puts small 
groups to work on such subtopics as 
schools, food, clothing, government, 
and transportation. Such a study has 
many advantages over the predeter- 
mined content of the traditional course. 
Basically, however, this is still the 
straight-line, single-focus type of or- 
ganization except that it consists of a 
series of parallel organizations, each 
concerned with the logic of its subject 
but not with the attitudes or emotions 
or developmental stages of the individ- 
uals who are studying. 

In a few classes, however, a true 
problem has been selected. Some of the 
characteristics of this problem are re- 
vealed in a hypothetical case. Suppose 
that the group has selected as its prob- 
lem, “Should the United States Recog- 
nize Red China?” Such a choice is 
likely to be an effort on the part of 
older adolescents to achieve adult 
status. No one needs to point out the 


emotional involvement in such a prob- 
lem. There is the question of attitudes, 
there is a need to weigh evidence care- 
fully; there is a need for suspended 
judgment even when the facts have 
been gathered. Similarly, it is easy to 
see that a teacher dealing with such a 
problem in the classroom would not 
dare to overlook these implications, 
Meanings and appeals of the materials 
used and of the experiences of the class 
need to be evaluated for their many im- 
plications. Both teachers and students 
should recognize and understand the 
relationship of these implications rather 
than consider them as isolated entities, 
The traditional logic of content de- 
velopment might not be followed in 
such a study. Instead, the development 
of the study would probably be deter- 
mined by the concerns, worries, inten- 
sive arguments, biases shown, or other 
developments within the thinking of 
the group as the study evolved. Yet it 
is safe to assume that an expert teacher 
dealing with this problem in the class 
would be hard pressed to find adequate 
materials for meeting many of its im- 
plications. It would be difficult to find 
material on both sides of the question. 
It would also be difficult to find ma- 
terial which would help the students 
to become objective about their own 
emotions in the situation. It would 
actually not be at all easy to find fac- 
tual material concerning the status quo 
of relationships between China and the 
United States. 

These examples have been somewhat 
overdrawn in order to clarify the es- 
sential features of organization and 
logic of a problem-centered curricu- 
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lum which would carry out the tasks 
of the secondary school as listed above. 
Its major difference from a topical or 
subject matter approach lies in the fact 
that all factors bearing on the relation- 
ship of the group to the problem are 
recognized and dealt with; whereas in 
subject organization the focus is on 
only one factor—content. This com- 
plex problem organization necessitates 
new kinds of instructional materials, 
which will be varied enough and flexi- 
ble enough to use in meeting all phases 
of problems to be studied. It is not 
sufficient to consider developmental 
tasks at one time, attitudes at another, 
and information at still another. We 
must develop our ability to think in 
terms of an organization which will 
carry in process at the same time all 
the facets of an individual problem. 


CRITERIA FOR PROBLEM- 
CENTERED MATERIALS 


In an effort to set up criteria for the 
development of materials to do this 
sort of teaching, the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation has been studying the re- 
lationships between the material which 
students choose freely for their own 
reading and what we know about the 
learning process and the task of the 
secondary school as delineated above. 
The implications of this study have 
given rise to the following criteria, 
which are proposed as guideposts for 
the development of newer instructional 
materials. 

1. Students should see the material 
as helpful to them in the solution of 
their own pressing problems. 


2. The material should deal with the 
values and concepts which students 
themselves are striving to attain. 

3. The material should have charac- 
teristics which would enable the stu- 
dents to identify themselves with the 
person or persons around whom the 
material would be built. 

4. The material should be so con- 
structed that the classroom teacher 
would find in it ways of analyzing the 
specific problems of his group as op- 
posed to general instructional materials 
which bear only a vague relation to 
the problems of the individual. 

5. [he material should contain ac- 
curate information, which is needed to 
help students to understand and solve 
their problems. 

6. Information should be given in a 
variety of ways. In some of the factual 
material there should be a combina- 
tion of pictures and words, which 
would give the information in two 
different ways. The word descriptions 
should be brief and to the point. 

7. The material should have a mod- 
ern setting keyed to various socio- 
economic backgrounds in order that 
no one group of young people would 
feel that materials consistently dealt 
with behaviors which were out of their 
own social class. 

8. Some of the material should have 
the suspense element used in story- 
telling, which stimulates the reader to 
wonder what will happen next. 

9. Some of the material should be 
simple, with few characters and with 
a standard vocabulary, in order to be 
useful to students who have minimum 
reading skills. 
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10. Some materials should be de- 
signed to help carry students over into 
action related to the problems involved 
and to the information which they 
have gleaned. This might serve as both 
an evaluation and an extension of 
learning. 

1. The material should lead to a 
variety of other experiences dealing 
with the problems more directly than 
any printed matter alone can do. 


PURPOSES OF MATERIAL IN 
PROBLEM-CENTERED 
TEACHING 


The use of these criteria, however, 
would not necessarily solve the prob- 
lem of logic, which was indicated as 
crucial in problem-centered teaching. 
The criteria would be essential in meet- 
ing it, but the added factor of specific 
purposes for which particular materials 
are designed would still need further 
consideration. As we see these materials 
at the present time, they need to be de- 
signed within any problem area for 
three distinct purposes. 

The first is that of identifying and 
defining the problems or concerns of 
a specific group of students. This 
makes necessary the development of 
materials which will enable the class 
to consider problems, weigh them, and 
determine whether or not they are of 
sufficient group concern for intensive 
study. The discussion films developed 
by the Human Relations Commission 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion during the Eight-Year Study are 
examples of such materials. Each film 
presents a problem in which many 
conflicts are involved. The resulting 


discussion of those conflicts helps to 
identify points of disagreement within 
the class which has seen the film. In the 
Institute experimentation, unfinished 
stories about teen-agers have been used 
as another means of identifying group 
concerns. Although the development 
of these stories and experimentation 
with their use are only in the initial 
stages, the teachers who are working 
on the project indicate much enthusi- 
asm for this kind of instructional ma- 
terial. Stories are developed in such a 
way that the group is able to project 
its own concerns into the story. The 
following example may serve as an 
illustration. 

Claire sat over her breakfast unhappily. 
She was fifteen and growing prettier 
every day. But every day life seemed to 
get harder, and sometimes Claire thought 
she hated growing up if life was going to 
be like this. 

Maybe, she thought, as she spooned her 
oatmeal around the dish aimlessly, it 
was not life that was miserable, but 
SCHOOL. It was a big black chunk out 
of your day, she reflected bitterly. 

This morning Claire could hardly bear 
the thought of leaving for school. E very- 
thing had gone wrong y esterday. Every- 
thing was sure to go wrong today. ‘Tt 
would be easier to die—or get the 
measles . 


Student responses to this _ story, 
which were given in individual com- 
positions or in class discussion, served 
to identify those areas of concern and 
difficulty which the students were fac- 
ing in relation to their school. The 
use of material of this sort, as compared 
with the use of some of the problem 
check lists, or of a problem census ar- 
rived at by direct listing on the part of 
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the students themselves, has the advan- 
tage of carrying the students into the 
discussion, definition, and considera- 
tion of the material at the same time 
that the concerns are being identified. 
The material itself also seems to serve 
in part as an answer to the teacher’s 
question; “What do I do after I have 
defined the problem?” The concern 
and eagerness of the students to con- 
sider the problem indicate whether or 
not it is a problem to the group and 
carry them into consideration of ways 
of solving the problem together and 
of sharing experiences. 

The second purpose is that of push- 
ing the group’s thinking about the 
problem toward new ideas and new 
values. Thicker Than Water’ is a col- 
lection of short stories which serves 
this purpose. Two other collections, 
Stories for Youth® and Short Stories 
for Our Times, have recently ap- 
peared. There is a great need for many 
more collections or anthologies of 
stories designed to deal with the per- 
plexities of personal relationships and 
other problems of emotional and atti- 
tudinal changes. Achieving Maturity,' 
is a psychology for high school use, 
a laudable effort in this direction. 
However, the great difficulty with 
most of the materials designed to deal 
with such problems is that they move 
back into the single focus on content 


1William R. Wunsch, Thicker Than W ater. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1939. 

?Abraham H. Lass and Arnold Horowitz, 
Stories for Youth. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. 

*George Henry and Simon Certner, Short 
Stories for Our Times. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1950. 

*Jane Warters, Achieving Maturity. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 


and leave the immediate problem al- 
most untouched. Recent Canadian film 
releases, such as “Feeling of Rejection” 
and “Feeling of Hostility,” may offer 
a valuable lead as to kinds of material 
which should be developed for teen- 
agers. Information about current world 
affairs or government, needs also to be 
rooted in immediate concerns and 
should take into consideration the de- 
velopment of concepts, methods of 
thinking, and other ways of moving 
from specific concerns toward the 
types of generalizations which help in 
the solution of problems. 

Photographs or various other kinds 
of pictures can also serve to stimulate 
the type of discussion which reveals or 
develops group concern in given areas. 
For example, one teacher used a pic- 
ture of a small boy walking on a high 
board fence. He was obviously enjoy- 
ing every minute of the experience, and 
his pleasure showed all over him. The 
group talked about the boy, of his ob- 
vious joy in what he was doing, and 
about how happy he felt. Then the 
teacher said, “What do you suppose 
happened when he went home to tell 
his mother about the experience?” The 
resulting discussion of family situations 
and parent-child relationships revealed 
the tensions of the group far better 
than any direct listing of such prob- 
lems could have done. The group 
moved into socio-drama, portraying 
the different things that could have 
happened, and into a discussion of the 
ways that their several parents made 
them feel. Not only did this picture 
serve to identify problems and tensions 
within the group which needed a pro- 
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longed consideration, but it actually 
moved the class to consideration of 
those problems and a more specific 
identification of them. It is interesting 
to note that this identification and this 
type of problem discussion carry with 
them emotional connotations as well 
as intellectual ones and that they do 
meet the criteria which were indicated 
above. 

When we examine situations which 
are of genuine concern to any group, 
it is important to recognize that they 
are persistent situations. They are never 
solved once and for all but recur, in 
different forms and with different per- 
plexities, throughout life. Problems of 
getting along with other people are 
good examples of those situations 
which involve not only content but also 
emotions, attitudes, the development 
of the individual, the social setting in 
which he finds himself, and many other 
factors. In order to meet these problems 
successfully, both their persistence and 
their significance must be taken into 
consideration. In studying the wide 
connotation of the problems within a 
given group, however, we must not 
lose sight of the significance of the im- 
mediate personal problems. Only as 
students think about and study their 
experiences and their own problems, 
and arrive at the basic understandings 
and generalizations which will serve 
them at the present and which they 
can use in other situations, do they 
make decisions which result in desira- 
ble changes of behavior. It seems im- 
portant, therefore, that in any problem 
area we seek to help the student to de- 
velop a capacity for generalization, so 


necessary in making choices as they 
present themselves, but that we rec 
nize, at the same time, that the student’s 
immediate problem must be dealt with 
to his satisfaction if the generalization 
is to be developed. 

Our task then, in developing this 
second type of material for the prob- 
lem approach in the classroom, is to 
help boys and girls to learn to move 
from their immediate personal ques- 
tions and problems toward generaliza- 
tions that will help them to meet these 
persistent situations as they recur. The 
selection of materials and other re- 
sources, and of particular educational 
experiences should be made in terms of 
bridging the gap between the purpose 
or problem of the individual and the 
generalizations toward which we are 
working. Therefore, it is not enough 
to look at a particular book (or film) 
and say, “This book (or film) falls in 
the area of dating.” We have to go 
further and ask, “How does this book 
(or film) help an individual to move 
from his particular concern with dat- 
ing toward generalizations which will 
help him to meet that concern not 
only at the present time but also when 
it recurs?” 

A third purpose which materials 
should serve in problem-centered 
teaching has to do with moving be- 
yond the talk and idea stage into prac- 
tical action. During the Eight-Year 
Study, the application of principles 
tests which were constructed in the 
field of social science provided a step 
in this direction. These tests were use- 
ful for group evaluation and discussion 
as well as for measuring growth in 
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thinking skills. Activity projects in 
which the students actually help to 
bring about change in the community 
through their own efforts provide 
another illustration. This area of in- 
structional resources, however, needs 
a great deal of exploration. It is safe to 
say that the task of the classroom 
teacher is unfinished unless he can pro- 
vide the students with some opportu- 
nity for action in relation to the ideas 
being considered. 

These three purposes for the use, 
selection, and design of materials 
would appear to have value in helping 
the teacher to move into genuine prob- 
lem-solving situations. A review of the 
relation of these three purposes to the 
fundamental educational background 
which has been discussed in this article 
may be of some value. 

Changes in our understanding of 
learning have brought into vivid relief 
the need for changing the school pro- 
gram in order to help students to work 
directly on problems which are of im- 
mediate concern to them. These prob- 
lems, however, have not only an im- 
mediate but a long-term significance 


which must be recognized in working 
on their solution. The task of develop- 
ing materials, therefore, becomes one 
not only of rooting the materials in 
the immediate problems of students 
but also of directing them toward at- 
tainment of purposes or generalizations 
which are accepted by the students 
and recognized as desirable in the social 
setting of which they are a part. Prob- 
lem consideration, and moving from 
problems into the attainment of the 
type of generalized thinking which 
changes behavior, is a complicated 
process. It cannot be attained by em- 
phasis on content or information alone. 
The curriculum, therefore, and the in- 
structional materials for use in that cur- 
riculum must be reorganized to deal 
with the complex and complicated pat- 
terns of relationship of ideas, emotions, 
attitudes, and other factors which pro- 
mote maximum learning on the part of 
students. They must help to identify 
problems of the group; they must aid 
in moving from those problems to new 
understandings; they must point to- 
ward courses of action which put those 
understandings into practice. 
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N no other part of the world have 
I there been more profound political 
and economic changes during the past 
thirty-five years than in the Near East. 
Today that region is being squeezed 
between Russian state-ism and Western 
capitalism; it is staggering from the im- 
pact of Zionism and Pan-Islamism, it 
is feeling the thrusts of European im- 
perialisms, the proselyting (and at 
times political machinations) of rival 
religious faiths, and the infiltration of 
American petroleum interests. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that education in 
the Near East is being subjected to 
sharp pressures both from without and 
from within. 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Near East is composed of bridge 
lands connecting the continents of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Across it run 
the imperial dreams of Germany, 


*The data, but not the interpretations in this 
discussion, are drawn from the recent report of 


the American Council on Education (see fn. 1). 


France, and Italy. It is a focus of the 
great trans-world airways. It is the 
narrow waist of the British Lifeline of 
Empire. Along two sides of it run po- 
tential oceanic outlets of the land- 
locked Soviet Union. Since the Stone 
Age, routes of migration, trade, and 
military invasion have moved across it. 
As a consequence, this region is literally 
a museum of modern, mediaeval, and 
ancient cultural remnants, and a veri- 
table melting pot of peoples. One may, 
therefore, see mores, economic prac- 
tices, and religious beliefs of great an- 
tiquity in the Near East. 

The Near East is essentially a large 
peninsula thrust southwestward from 
the main body of Asia. Most of it is 
either desert or semi-desert and de- 
voted to pastoralism—largely nomadic 
or semi-nomadic. One exception to this 
is the great curved strip of country 
known as the Fertile Crescent of the 
Near East, which includes the Nile 
Valley, the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, 
and the Levantine Littoral connecting 
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the two great valleys. This zone of fer- 
tility was one of the earliest loci of 
civilization, and the most important 
source area for European culture. 

The Fertile Crescent today contains 
the states of Egypt, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. The 
desert areas to the south are mostly in- 
cluded in the states of Sa’udi Arabia, 
Yemen, Oman, and the Bahrain Islands. 
These Arab states are predominantly 
Moslem and thus are relatively cut off 
from Christian states of Europe, re- 
gardless of the fact that they are all part 
of the same cultural stream, and co- 
sharers of a common Judo-Christian- 
Moslem tradition. 

Despite this community of interest 
with Europe, no part of the civilized 
world is so educationally backward as 
is the Arab Near East, and no other re- 
gion is faced with so great a need for 
social reform. Educational reform is 
probably the most important part of the 
total reform needed. 

Already new systems of education 
are arising in the Arab states, but the 
West has heard little about such de- 
velopments. As a matter of fact, prior 
to the publication, a few months ago, 
of a report by the American Council 
on Education little information was 
available.! 

1R. D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi, Educa- 
tion in Arab Countries of the Near East, 584 pp., 
xxiv, index, illustrations, tables. American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1949. 

This excellent and comprehensive report is 
based upon visits by the two authors and by 
Mr. E. A. Meguid of Egypt, to 471 schools in 
the six states of Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Trans- 
jordan, Lebanon, and Palestine. These included 


297 public schools, 71 private schools, 69 for- 
eign schools, and 34 Hebrew schools. 


SIX EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Egypt 


The Egyptian educational system in 
general dates back more than a cen- 
tury. Some aspects of it, indeed, go 
back a thousand years or more. On the 
other hand, some parts of it are very 
new. The result is that “Egypt today 
has a multiplicity of laws affecting 
schools and an exceedingly complex 
administrative organization.” There are 
seven principal agencies, ranging from 
the Ministry of Education on down to 
the Directorate of Railways, con- 
cerned with education in Egypt. The 
educational system here, as in other 
Arab countries, is highly centralized. 
The Ministry of Education holds the 
power of appointing, promoting, dis- 
tributing, transferring, and disciplining 
teachers. It makes the curriculum for 
each type of school (except the uni- 
versities), selects textbooks, regulates 
systems of examining and grading, ad- 
ministers public examinations, and even 
exercises considerable authority over 
private and foreign schools. Through 
its Directorate of Public Culture it con- 
trols adult education and other aspects 
of culture within Egyptian society. 
Some attempts to decentralize these ac- 
tivities have been made. In 1938, for ex- 
ample, the country was divided into 
nine zones, each under the direction of 
a controller. So far, however, the zone 
controllers have been allocated only 
limited powers. Egypt is also divided 
into eight governorates and fourteen 
provinces. In the former, the Ministry 
of Education administers the schools 
directly. In the latter, special powers 
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have been delegated to the provincial 
governments. 

As late as 1890 less than one per cent 
of the national budget was spent on 
schools of all kinds, but at present 
about 12 per cent goes to education. 
This is not, however, as near the opti- 
mum as it may seem at first blush, be- 
cause it amounts to only about $42,- 
000,000. The population of Egypt is 
about one-seventh that of the United 
States, whereas it has only one-twenti- 
eth as many teachers and enrolled 
pupils in its schools, and spends less 
than one one-hundredth as much on 
education.” 

All teachers are considered govern- 
ment employees and their salaries ae 
governed by a decree of the Ministry 
of Finance (1939) and subsequent reg- 
ulations. Salaries are definitely depend- 
ent upon diplomas and degrees. Ele- 
mentary school teachers start at $24 
per month with a presumed increment 
of $6 per month every four years. Sec- 
ondary school teachers start at $60 per 
month. Staff members of colleges and 
universities start at $60 to $100 per 
month and may hope to reach $360 per 
month (the maximum for a full pro- 
fessorship). 

The Egyptian educational system is 
a two-ladder system—the elementary 
ladder and the primary-school ladder 
—each pursuing its own separate 
course. The former, which evolved 
from the old kuttab or Koran-memori- 
zation school, is a six-year system em- 
phasizing the 4 R’s and leading only to 
vocational schools or to elementary- 
teacher training institutions, and that 

*/bid., pp. 1-20. 


for but relatively few students. The 
latter, or primary school system, has 
up till now served only the children 
of the well-to-do. It is a seven-year 
system leading to the secondary school 
and the university. Since 1943 the pri- 
mary schools have admitted by exami- 
nation gifted students from the ele- 
mentary schools. This has caused seri- 
ous overcrowding, and some 10,000 
eligible children cannot be admitted be- 
cause of lack of space. Simultaneously, 
the Serving of free school lunches is 
causing congestion in the elementary 
schools also. Meanwhile, the runaway 
population growth in Egypt threatens 
to require 4o per cent of the national 
budget for education by 1970.° 


Iraq 


The educational system of Iraq is 
even more highly centralized than that 
of Egypt. In addition to the national 
administrative control of education 
from the top, there is an inspectoral 
service which reaches down into every 
school. Some of the inspectors in this 
service are subject-matter specialists 
who visit classes and teachers and “re- 
port on the performance of individual 
teachers, textbooks, library books, 
equipment, and laboratories.” There 
are also administrative inspectors and 
inspectors of girls’ schools. The Min- 
istry of Education is also responsible 
for “the dissemination of information 
about improved methods of teaching 
together with giving of demonstration 
lessons before teachers, . out of 
school activities, the behavior of both 
teachers and pupils, and the condition 

8/bid., pp. 23-40. 
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of school buildings, equipment, and 
furnishings.’”* 

The Iraqi educational budget has 
steadily increased since 1920, but it has 
not kept pace with government ex- 
penditures in general. In 1945-46, edu- 
cational costs were $6,500,000 or 8.6 
per cent of the total national budget. 

The school system of Iraq is tuition 
free, even the secondary school fees 
having been abolished in 1946. It is 
built upon a 6-3-2 plan leading to col- 
lege or professional school. Public ex- 
aminations are held at the end of the 
primary (elementary school), inter- 
mediate (junior high school), and pre- 
paratory (senior high school) stages of 
schooling. Two weaknesses are appar- 
ent—the small number of girls receiv- 
ing education (about one girl for every 
five boys) and the large percentage 
(more than two-thirds) of students 
who drop out of school during the 
high school years.® 


Palestine 


Under the former Palestine Man- 
date, two systems of public education 
dev eloped—one for Jews, the other for 
Arabs. The two systems have had but 
slight contact with each other.® Powers 
pertaining to educational matters in 
both systems are strongly centralized 
in a Director of Education. 

The Arab educational ladder is es- 
sentially an 8-4 system leading to col- 
lege or professional school. Probably 
because of the presence of the Zionist 
Jews in the country, the Arabs early 

‘Ibid., pp. 121-26. 

SIbid., PP: 131-45. 


®These data were compiled before the recent 
partition of Palestine was accomplished. 


began to demand education at an ever- 
increasing rate. A large number of 
school buildings have been erected, but 
the funds available have been inade- 
quate to provide the buildings, equip- 
ment, and teachers needed. 

Half of the rural schools do not go 
beyond the fourth grade and the rate 
of pupil elimination above the sixth 
grade is so high that less than one boy 
per hundred reached the college level 
in 1945. Only one-fourth as many girls 
as boys receive schooling. About 62 
per cent of Palestinian Arab children 
are attending schools of one sort or 
another." 


Transjordan 


Only 1.1 per cent of the national 
budget in Transjordan goes for edu- 
cation. Under Turkish rule there were 
no schools for girls and only a few five- 
year schools for boys. Even as late as 
1923 only one student in eleven was a 
female. At present the ratio is one in 
five. 

The educational system in Trans- 
jordan is very similar to that of Pales- 
tine: it consists of a single ladder built 
upon a 7-4 plan. There are now 73 
schools with a total enrollment of about 
10,000 pupils, served by 200 teachers. 
Nine of the 73 are elementary schools 
for girls, 1 is a technical school for 
boys, 1 is a school for desert Bedouins, 
7 are complete seven-year city primary 
schools, 4 are secondary schools, and 
the remaining 51 are incomplete village 
primary schools, mostly consisting of 
four grades. 

For education beyond the secondary 


Ibid., pp. 217-38. 
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level, a few students go, at their own 
expense, to the American University 
of Beirut or elsewhere. A few others 
have been sent at government expense 
to agricultural schools, teachers col- 
leges, and social service schools in other 
parts of the Near East.* 

In addition to the public schools, 
there is a considerable number of pri- 
vate schools operated under religious 
auspices. These enroll some 6,500 
pupils. Their curricula are similar to 
those of the public schools.” 


Syria 


The school system of Syria is a 
twelve-year ladder, leading to the uni- 
versity or the teachers college. It is of 
French origin and shows French influ- 
ence to a degree much greater than that 
of British influence in the schools of 
Iraq and Transjordan. There were, in 
1944-45, some 700 public schools in 
operation. These received state funds 
amounting to $7,000,000 (about 11 per 
cent of the national budget) and en- 
rolled about 94,000 pupils. At the same 
time there were 311 private schools en- 
rolling 45,000 pupils, and 160 foreign 
schools enrolling 24,000 pupils. In that 
year military clashes with France oc- 
curred, and all French schools were 
closed. Those run by French monks 
and nuns put a Syrian citizen at the 
head of the school, promptly registered 
as national schools, and reopened.’® 
The others remained closed and the 
resulting school shortage had to be met 
by an emergency budget. Gradually, 


8Ibid., pp. 299-307. 
*Ibid., pp. 319-21. 
10] bid., page 326. 


French influence in curriculum, ex- 
amination procedure, and teacher cer- 
tification is being eliminated. 

Primary education is free; but term 
fees of $22 to $28 are charged for sec- 
ondary schooling. A fee of $55 is 
charged at Syrian University. 

The problems facing Syrian educa- 
tion are serious. The system of public 
examinations is generally defective, the 
certification and promotion of teachers 
have been inefficient, and the financin 
of education from a central budget has 
been decidedly inadequate. 


Lebanon 


Two traits distinguished education 
in Lebanon from that in other Arab 
states. First, 70 per cent of all children 
of school age are in school. Second, the 
number of students attending public 
school is considerably less than one- 
fourth of the total. Both the Lebanese 
private schools and the foreign schools 
exceed the public schools in enroll- 
ment. Thus, primary education is con- 
ducted in three types of schools, with 
the public schools relegated to third 
place. Secondary education is divided 
between private schools and foreign 
religious schools. “Higher education is 
conducted entirely in foreign institu- 
tions.” 

The Lebanese public school system 
is by itself incomplete. It becomes part 
of a complete system, therefore, only 
when related to the systems of non- 
government schools. Schools in Leba- 
non are mainly of two types. The 
French type prevails in the public 
schools and most of the foreign schools, 

11] bid., page 407. 
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and culminates in the Roman Catholic 
Université Saint-Joseph. The Ameri- 
can type is found in many foreign 
schools, in some private schools, and 
culminates in the American University 
of Beirut.’* There are some people in 
the United States who condemn the 
American public schools and urge sub- 
stitution of church-controlled school- 
ing. Lebanon shows the fallacy in such 
a program. As it has worked out in 
Lebanon, it has caused the moleculari- 
zation of human society. The nation 
has separated into Roman Catholic, 
Greek Catholic, Protestant, Druze, 
Moslem, and Jewish communities, and 
these are now kept apart by profound 
cleavages. This lamentable state of af- 
fairs cannot be ameliorated until the 
government assumes more responsibil- 
ity for and control over education." 


Other Arab States 


In addition to the six countries dis- 
cussed, there are four other Arab states 
in the Near East. These are Sa’udi 
Arabia, Oman, Yemen, and Bahrain 
Islands. None of these is treated in the 
Matthews-Akrawi report. It is difficult 
to obtain information of any kind con- 
cerning Sa’udi Arabia. During the re- 
cent war, one of the senior writer’s stu- 
dents, an alumnus of Teachers College, 
was sent as a special envoy from the 
United States Government to King Ibn 
Saud, and from information supplied 
by him, it seems that this southern des- 
ert country is still largely feudal. In the 
towns the ancient kuttab prevails. Else- 
where education remains tribal. In the 


12Ibid., page 415. 
8Ibid., pp. 416-26. 


other states, education for the masses 
is rudimentary or nonexistent. The 
rulers and wealthy merchants send 
their male children to the United States 
and Europe to be educated, For in- 
stance, in 1947-48, when the senior 
writer taught at Stanford University, 
he had as a major student, Shaikh 
Hamid Al Khalifah, a son of the ruler 
of Bahrain. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


To evaluate these nascent Arab edu- 
cational systems one must view them 
against their own background of geo- 
graphic factors. In general, there are 
nine such factors which need to be 
recognized and understood. The first 
of these is the strategic geographical lo- 
cation of the Near East, because of 
which there are many outside interests 
impinging upon Arab society. As Lister 
Hill has cogently pointed out, “The 
public school is the device by which the 
democratic state seeks to perpetuate 
itself.” In the Near East, the democratic 
state can scarcely be said as yet to exist, 
and there is at present a fierce struggle 
on the part of many undemocratic in- 
stitutions to possess the mind of youth. 

Second is the widespread poverty of 
the Arab East. Considerable areas are 
potentially productive, but methods of 
agriculture are primitive and scientific 
animal husbandry is unknown. Soil 
erosion and forest denudation are far 
advanced. The result of all this is not 
only a low standard of living, but ina- 
bility to oper education ‘ad other 
local institutions." 

M1 bid., p. §27. 
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Third, the overwhelming masses of 
the people subsist by agriculture and 
pastoralism.’* Most produce from the 
farms is consumed within the country. 
A small surplus is exported, and the 
proceeds are used to buy manufactured 
goods, condiments, drugs, and the like. 
Formerly, this region was noted for its 
small handicraft industries, but most of 
these have now been killed by the in- 
vasion of machine-made goods. Since 
World War I, there has been a pro- 
gram of encouraging manufacturing 
enterprises, but so far only a few light 
industries have been developed. The 
area has some water power, an abun- 
dance of petroleum, and a redundant 
labor supply, but it lacks sufficient 
metal for heavy industry. Thus, these 
countries lack manufactural industries 
to balance their agriculture and yet, 
with the exceptions of long-staple cot- 
ton in Egypt and oranges in Palestine, 
there is no commercialized production 
from the land designed to pay for man- 
ufactures for abroad. 

Fourth, there is a great deal of land- 
lordism and agricultural tenant exploi- 
tation. Either the government owns 
most of the land and leases it to tribal 
chiefs and other influential persons 
who in turn rent it out to individual 
farmers, or else large tracts of land are 
owned by wealthy landowners, usually 
living in the cities, who lease the land 
to tenant farmers. In either case, the 
cash rentals are high or the share rentals 
are exorbitant. “Under such systems 
the individual farmer’s annual income 
is very low, and his interest in the im- 
provement of the land is at a low level, 

1S] bid., pp. 523 and 525 


with the result that . . . a deterioration 
of the land is manifest.”’® In Egypt, 
where cultivable land is scarce, the 
country overpopulated, and families 
usually large, conditions are worst. In 
the hilly land of Lebanon, where a sys- 
tem of small land owning obtains, a 
more independent-minded and _pros- 
perous farmer may be seen. Better and 
cleaner homes, better clothing, and 
healthier men, women, and children are 
in evidence. Elsewhere, however, pov- 
erty impedes and in places even pre- 
cludes education. And yet without ed- 
ucation, the improvement of agricul- 
ture, the enlightenment of the people, 
and the raising of the standard of living 
can scarcely be accomplished.”* 

Fifth, the Near East is predomi- 
nantly Moslem. In all the countries ex- 
cept Palestine (largely Jewish) and 
Lebanon (predominantly Christian), 
Islam is the state religion. Old Arab 
educational systems were based upon a 
study of the Koran and the three R’s. 
Moslem Arabs are proud of their re- 
ligion and this pride is a potent factor 
in the educational situation today. 
Islam is relatively tolerant toward other 
monotheistic religions, and hence Mos- 
lem—Christian relations in the Near 
East tend to be good. Moslem—Jewish 
relations are good wherever undis- 
turbed, but friction has become severe 
in many areas during recent years. This 
is probably not the result of Zionist im- 
migration into Palestine as is commonly 
believed, but instead, the result of in- 
citement by unscrupulous Arab leaders 
who feared loss of their semifeudal 


18[bid., p. §27. 
[bid., p. 528. 
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privileges, of former anti-Jewish agita- 
tion by German agents, and of mis- 
chief on the part of Soviet agitators. 

A sixth factor is rising nationalism in 
the Arab world. This first appeared in 
southwestern Asia prior to World 
War I under mishandling by the Young 
Turk party. In Egypt it had arisen 
nearly a century earlier from the lead- 
ership of Muhammad Ali Pasha, first 
Khedive of Egypt. Nationalism was 
abetted by British agents during 
World War I and by the effects of the 
British and French mandates after the 
war. Today, nationalism is a large 
factor in shaping Arab education. 

A seventh factor is resentment 
toward European imperialism. Turkish 
power being on the decline, there grew 
up in the nineteenth century, on the 
part of Britain, France, Germany, and 
the other Great Powers, a desire to par- 
tition the Ottoman Empire. Eventually, 
Britain occupied Egypt, and Italy 
grabbed Libya. After World War I, 
Britain and France invented the idea 
of mandates in order to establish 
hegemony over Syria, Lebanon, Pales- 
tine, and Iraq. Britain also extended its 
protectorates and spheres of influence 
around the margins of the Arabian 
Peninsula. During and shortly after 
World War II, all these Arab mandates 
obtained their independence, but there 
remains strong resentment against the 
imperialism of the West. At present this 
is shifting from anti-colonialism to re- 
sentment against economic exploitation 
by American and British petroleum in- 
terests. Even educational and religious 
activities by Western nationals have at 
times been suspect. Many Arab stu- 


dents have refused to learn a foreign 
language even though to do so would 
confer a direct personal advantage. 
“European powers have been accused 
of deliberately withholding facilities 
for education in occupied countries in 
an effort to hold back progress and 
thereby prolong their own sway. They 
have also been accused of using their 
mission schools to spread propa- 
ganda.” ** 

Eighth, the ancient customs and atti- 
tudes of the Near East are changing. 
Change is ramifying through every 
aspect of Arab life. Foreign books, 
radio broadcasts, manufactures, news- 
papers, and magazines have become a 
veritable avalanche. This means that 
the cultural foundation of education is 
itself wavering. 

The ninth and last factor is the gen- 
eral lack of democracy in the Near 
East. Many young Arabs have studied 
in the United States and Europe and 
have brought back many liberal and 
even radical ideas. Books of a propa- 
gandistic nature have been circulated 
widely. Soviet agents, skillfully paint- 
ing communism as the friend of Arab 
nationalism, and democracy as capital- 
istic imperialism, have bewildered 
many already confused Arabs. All of 
the states of the Near East have adopted 
many of the structures and names of 
democracy, but these are the forms 

rather than the essence of democracy. 

The widespread illiteracy and lack of 
experience in self-government preclude 
the handling of local affairs with any 
degree of efficiency.” 


18] bid., pp. §31-33- 
191 bid., p. 534. 
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AN APPRAISAL 


When the Arab states achieved na- 
tionhood, they found themselves with- 
out adequate leadership and lacking 
schools to train leaders. They soon es- 
tablished colleges and _ professional 
schools to train the necessary leaders. 
Eventually, they found it necessary to 
erect an entire public school system to 
prepare youths to enter these colleges. 
In small part they adapted the old un- 
graded Koran school (the kuttab) but 
for the most part they developed new 
schools modeled upon the American 
and European types.” Today tax-sup- 
ported public schools form the bulk of 
the educational system in all countries 
save Lebanon. Fair educational prog- 
ress has been made since 1920, 
especially in female education. The fol- 
lowing lacks and limitations may, how- 

ever, be noted: 


. Foreign missionary schools have 
played a major role in spreading educa- 
tion in the Near East during the Turkish 
and Mandate periods. Rising nationalistic 
feeling, = abuses by a few foreign 
schools, have brought growing criticism 
and increasing governmental limitation 
on such schools. 

. The course of study in elementary 
aha tends to be uniform for all stu- 
dents, regardless of social or individual 
needs. The subject matter is largely of 
a bookish type, and the teaching is di- 
rected toward a high standard of memo- 
rization and reasoning. 

3. Provision for secondary public 
school education is very inadequate. 
There was only one complete secondary 
school in Transjordan in 1945-46, and 


201 bid., p. 540. 


there were only three in Arab Palestine, 
Other Arab states have more such 
schools, but only a few children of rela- 
tively wealthy families are able to com- 
plete their secondary schooling. 

The only kind of secondary school is 
the college-preparatory type with stereo- 
typed subject matter and _ uniform 
courses of study. 

4. Least successful of all is vocational 
and trade school education. 

5. The quality of teacher training, 
especially of rural teachers, is for the 
most part very low. Very little provision 
for the training of teachers in service has 
been made. Egypt offers two years of 
training in pedagogy beyond college, 
but elsewhere most teachers have no pro- 
fessional schooling in either the founda- 
tions of education or methodology. 

6. No standardized tests yet exist in 
the Arab states. Consequently, quantita- 
tive diagnosis, determination of aptitude, 
and scientific guidance are impossible. 

7. The number of students eliminated 
from one grade to the next is very large. 
In all states save Arab Palestine and 
Lebanon, probably 95 per cent of all 
starting students are eliminated by the 
end of the elementary school. Reasons 
for this include curricula which are un- 
interesting to the children, lack of ap- 
proval by the parents of what is taught, 
and financial inability of parents to keep 
children in school. 

8. Public examinations at the end of 
each rung of the educational ladder 
have a tendency to formalize and routin- 
ize the courses of study, stereotype the 
method pattern, and “destroy ‘teacher 
ay 

. Education is almost wholly central- 
ized. Administrative rulings are handed 
down from above and inspection ramifies 
into nearly every aspect of teaching. 
People i in the local areas have had no ex- 
perience in the democratic operation of 
even the simplest kinds of institutions. 

10. The supply of trained teachers is 
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decidedly inadequate. American univer- 
sities in the Near East and universities 
abroad have been the main source of 
supply for secondary school teachers. 
These sources, however, are far from 
able to meet the demand. 

11. There is an acute shortage of pro- 
fessionally trained people to fill govern- 
ment jobs in educational administration 
both in the schools and in the central 
bureaus. Educational administration is, 
therefore, being carried on in an ama- 
teurish manner, and public policies are 
being formulated by men who know 
little or nothing about the problems, 
methods, or philosophies of education.” 

12. Existing facilities for common- 
school education in the Arab states are 
inadequate for the job of abolishing il- 
literacy. This is suggested in the table 
below for the period 1942-49. ** 


Percentage 
Pupils in of total 
Country lower schools school-age group 
Egypt 1,360,000 47 
Syria 148,000 39 
Iraq 35,000 20 
Lebanon 120,000 73 
Arab Palestine 107,000 52 
Transjordan 14,000 28 


The relatively high literary rate in 
Lebanon is a result of foreign and native 
Christian schools over a long period of 
time. In Arab Palestine it is probably 
owing to Jewish example. In the other 
Arab states, the picture is not promising, 
because to achieve full literacy would 
require from one-fourth to one-half of 
the national income annually. This sug- 
gests that worker productivity must be 
greatly increased so as to yield a higher 
national income. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The Arab states of the Near East are 
still fumbling their way toward the 


*bid., pp. 541-42. 
*2Ibid., p. 542. 
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achieving of educational systems. 
Those now in operation are highly cen- 
tralized, lacking professionally trained 
teachers and administrators, and about 
as undemocratic as they could be. 

Each Arab nation has erected a pub- 
lic school system. Each system contains 
a large number of lower grade schools, 
and most of them have a variety of 
secondary and vocational schools. 
Some have instituted universities, col- 
leges, and normal schools. All of these 
schools emphasize the Arabic language, 
local geography, and national history 
and civics. 

It is abundantly clear that these Arab 
school systems have not developed 
anything approaching satisfactory na- 
tional educational programs or ade- 
quate national school systems. Their 
schools are stereotyped, cramped, and 
unresponsive to social and individual 
needs. 

The generally poor results are not 
surprising in view of the short time in 
which Arab nationalism, except in 
Egypt, has had an opportunity to at- 
tack the very complex problem of pub- 
lic education. In Egypt the problem is 
complicated by the curses of overpopu- 
lation and general poverty. 

Arab leaders and scholars are rather 
anxiously asking whether anything of 
their own culture can be saved from 
the deluge of invading cultural items 
from the West. Whether all of their 
own culture, including even their po- 
litical independence, will be swept 
away, is a matter of conjecture. Cer- 
tainly the Arab world can deal with 
this pressing question only through ed- 
ucation. Arab education, however, is 
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itself in a fluid state and desperately 
needs the formulation of a basic philos- 
ophy. It also needs fuller orientation 
toward the future and lessened sub- 
servience to the past. 

The Arab nations are gradually lim- 
iting and restricting foreign schools. 
It is likely that these will eventually be 


eliminated. Each nation has apparently 
followed whatever direction in edy- 
cation its nationalistic propensities 
urged it to pursue. None of them as yet 
seems to have grasped the full import 
of the organic relation between the 
democratic state and its public, free, 
and secular system of education. 
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It’s Healthy to Be Democratic” 


KENNETH F. HERROLD 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


s it possible to be democratic? Is 
Tinere any promise of peace today? 
These are two of the basic queries 
which disturb mankind throughout the 
world. A community cannot survive 
half slave and half free. The conflict 
between the U.S. S. R. and the United 
States is in every mind. At times the 
“eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth” 
doctrine would seem to be the only so- 
lution. Certain people, in fear, have 
“sold” their democratic birthright for 
a confused mess of political pottage. 
The real test of any political or social 
system is not the laws and the mores 
but rather the effect these have on the 
lives of the people and their ability to 
maintain the full measure of their in- 
tegrity and worth. As the war drums 
beat with increasing intensity, there is 
a great temptation to dispense, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, with demo- 
cratic hopes and ideals. But to ignore 
the democratic way of life is alien to 
our heritage; to ignore its processes is 
to invite chaos; and to ignore or refute 
its values, concepts, and processes is 
to impede all progress toward a civi- 
lized man and society. 

It is not healthy to live in an auto- 


* This discussion is an elaboration of a talk 
given by the author in the All-College Lecture 
Series, July 18, 1950. 
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cratic society. There is a direct re- 
lationship between the existence and 
continuance of democratic human re- 
lations, in the home, school, business, 
and community life, and the establish- 
ment of a healthy, enduring society. 
We may with impunity neglect our 
bodies for a time, but continued viola- 
tion of the dignity and worth of mind 
and body leads to destruction. 

The peoples of our world have ex- 
perimented with many social and po- 
litical theories, as though society were 
composed of pawns and figures in- 
capable of being destroyed mentally, 
emotionally, and physically. But if we 
want men to be healthy emotionally as 
well as physically we must learn how 
to live democratically in our daily as- 
sociations with our families, in our pro- 
fessions, in our communities, and in our 
nation. Democratic living is healthy liv- 
ing. Democratic living is no longer 
merely a matter of choice; it is a matter 
of survival. 


IS DEMOCRACY SUFFICIENT? 


Many of us find it somewhat “aca- 
demic” and “theoretical” to deliberate 
in a democratic manner when the fires 
of war have once more been lighted. 
A war cannot be fought democrati- 
cally. This century has been one of un- 
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certainty and conflict, but every cen- 
tury is uncertain. It is difficult to accept 
the challenge implicit in the statement 
“There is no security; there is only op- 
portunity.” But he who does not seize 
the last and only chance has no chance. 

Today, as always, it is difficult to 
maintain a democratic perspective and 
the hope that man can establish demo- 
cratic order in the world. Nevertheless, 
a reasonably objective examination of 
the progress man has made during the 
past one thousand years will reveal how 
far he has come along the way toward 
a world order relatively free of wilful 
physical violence and conflict. The 
reality of the past can give us hope if 
we accept its strength and challenge. 
The significance of society’s struggle 
with its primitive nature cannot be 
understood by viewing it either 
through rose-tinted glasses or from the 
bottom of a well of despair. There is an 
almost overwhelming task ahead, but 
the wars and rumors of wars should be 
considered only as the discordant notes 
of the mounting crescendo of the 
people’s demand for freedom from 
tyranny and fear. Within the minds of 
men we are fighting a battle which has 
as its objective the elimination of war 
—the most useless primitive social in- 
vention that we have allowed to be per- 
petuated. We must believe that the 
democratic ideal is real and can survive. 
To relinquish the ideal of a democratic 
way of living together throughout the 
world is to lose that for which men 
have fought, bled, and died for a thou- 
sand years. Democratic order and pro- 
cedure are the only hope today and to- 
morrow. 


Men have tried to hide themselves 
from despair among material posses. 
sions, because they find it so difficult to 
understand and accept the anxieties, 
failures, and accidents of life which 
violate their hopes and dreams. Young 
and old continually indict the com- 
placency of men in the presence of so- 
cial, political, and psychological evil, 
The experiences of the first half of the 
twentieth century may well have left 
us perplexed as to how to achieve a 
better way of life, but do we need to 
be completely discouraged and pess- 
mistic? A reasonable doubt is healthy, 
but do we need to despair of overcom- 
ing our insecurity and uncertainty? 

Many of this generation have been 
for a long time caught in the dilemma 
of not understanding themselves, of 
having no standards and no genuine 
inner security. When it comes to ef- 
fective social action with respect to re- 
ducing racial and religious prejudice, 
establishing better neighborhood rela- 
tions, and improving the relations be- 
tween the local labor and management 
in industry (and these are things we 
can do), we have been too willing to 
“let Joe do it!” 

Back of our indecisiveness and am- 
bivalence is a profoundly pervasive 
anxiety. The continuing Industrial 
Revolution, World War I, the depres- 
sion, World War II, and the Atomic 
Age have too often left our forces for 
social progress and action disorganized 
and ineffective. We feel uncertain and 
helpless in the face of real or imagined 
dangers. The best way to fight these 
emotions is to discover what is threat- 
ening us. Most of us will find that the 
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core of the threat is in our own per- 
sonalities. Perhaps we have rested the 
security of our personal lives upon 
foundations that are crumbling. When 
the base of our security is threatened 
so are our very self-concept and the 
meaning of our relationship to other 
people. Thus, we cannot distinguish 
between subjects and objects, or be- 
tween real and imagined threats. In 
such states of anxiety and fear we find 
it extremely difficult to achieve prac- 
tical social, political, economic, and 
personal inventions to cope with the 
elusive causes of our insecurity, 
anxiety and fear.’ 

According to May, “It is necessary 
to fulfill our democratic responsibilities 
and to provide life with a positive ori- 
entation, to think clearly and to work 
and participate effectively in human 
relations and social action. Life today 
demands a new type of creativity—co- 
operative creativity so that we may col- 
lectively cope in a mature and adequate 
manner with our fears and anxieties and 
the resultant insecurity.” 

We live in a period of world-wide 
metamorphosis that is threatening but 
also promising. We live in an age of 
world reorganization and development 
that is marvelous and fascinating. We 
live in an age of social mobility and we 
need skills in social action. If we are to 
be responsible citizens we must look 
at life differently from the way we 
have in the past and develop skills 
which will enable us, as responsible 
citizens, to effect positive social 
changes in our social order. 


Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety, p- 87. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1950. 


We have more social organizations 
per square mile and per capita than 
ever before and this is concrete evi- 
dence of our developing dependence 
upon community, friendship, profes- 
sional, or labor organizations for social, 
economic, professional, and_ political 
mobility and progress. Too often the 
members are unhappy with what their 
organizations are doing to improve the 
state of human affairs. At times much 
bickering, selfishness, and condemna- 
tion result. As individuals and as na- 
tions we find it difficult to maintain 
positive and constructive human rela- 
tions. We cannot live alone and be con- 
tent. We find little solace and faith in 
the social units we rely upon for se- 
curity and direction. We are afraid of 
the Russians because we do not know 
how to approach them and we have 
little confidence in our capacity to 
establish positive and productive inter- 
national relations with them. We are 
afraid of the destructive power of the 
atom bomb, because we distrust those 
people we feel may use this instrument 
of destruction against us. 

One of the most significant individ- 
ual needs today, to fulfill our responsi- 
bilities for citizenship, is the need to be 
skilled in social action and interper- 
sonal relations. Citizens of a democracy 
should feel obligated to improve their 
skills in social action and interpersonal 
relations as a requirement of citizen- 
ship without seeking or expecting spe- 
cial rewards. 


ARE WE READY FOR DEMOCRACY? 


It is relatively easy to conceive of the 
peoples of the world working together: 
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all that is needed is a magic wand which 
would forever remove the apparent dif- 
ferences in values and purposes which 
seem to keep men apart. It is quite 
another matter to conceive of what we 
as individuals can do about the situa- 
tion. We wonder and then despair of 
doing anything directly and personally 
about Russia or the atom bomb. We 
recognize the geographical distances 
which separate us. We feel the social 
distance which results from a lack of 
communication skill and of direct con- 
tact and interaction with all the peoples 
of the world. Many of us speak even 
our own language clumsily, and we 
resist the obligation to develop skill in 
the languages of other citizens of the 
world. To be at least bilingual is no 
longer a cultural luxury, it is a neces- 
sity. Yet to what extent do we try to 
develop bilingual skills and the com- 
munication arts? We feel we need to 
do something, yet find it difficult to de- 
cide what to do and then do it. It has 
been said that “Unless democracy ‘gets 
into’ the bones and muscles, that is, un- 
less it results from doing, there are no 
grounds for anticipating its survival.”? 

There is a certain romantic appeal in 
the feats of the Lone Ranger. There 
smoulders in the heart of many the as- 
piration to be a significant individual. 
We recognize that status power and 
heroics are dangerous and useless weap- 
ons in establishing social order. We 
struggle continuously with the problem 
of collective action versus individual 
action. Although it is not necessarily 


2Eduard C. Lindeman, writing in the Fore- 
word of George B. de Huszar, Practical Appli- 
cations of Democracy, p.x. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1945. 


socially acceptable to walk out of the 
United Nations, to cast a sole and un- 
reasonable dissenting opinion, to fail to 
give the extra effort to legislate for 
better conditions, or to be a non- 
ticipant, people still do it without in- 
curring severe damage or injury to 
their social conscience. There is, un- 
fortunately, a contagious quality about 
such behavior, and about fear and jr- 
responsibility. 

If it is naive to aspire to resolve our 
social and human relations difficulties 
on a completely individual basis with- 
out accepting responsible loyalties to 
functional social units, it is equally 
foolish to withdraw and deny that 
there is anything we can do. There may 
be a winsome loveliness in the simple 
claim that ‘‘God’s in his heaven, all's 
right with the world,” but the Al 
mighty helps those who help them- 
selves. We are responsible. 

Mental and emotional maturity and 
the democratic way of life are not 
cloaks to be donned or discarded at 
will. “A little democracy is a dangerous 
thing.”* Either we live mature and 
democratic lives or we don’t. Unless 
we observe the basic human rights in 
our immediate day-to-day living we 
can hold little hope of understanding 
or of doing anything about the demo- 
cratic inconsistencies in the affairs of 
Congress or the United Nations, or 
about the application of our foreign 
policy in Korea. 

An obvious criticism of this rather 
broad assertion can be made. How can 
we practice democracy when there is 


8 Charles W. Ferguson, A Little Democracy 
Is a Dangerous Thing. Association Press, New 
York, 1948. 
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so much controversy over what de- 
mocracy really is? Lin Yutang recently 
described Henry Adams as the “case of 
a fine intellect searching heaven and 
earth for a unified system of beliefs and 
failing to find it. The materialistically 
limited conception of the nineteenth 
century made it impossible for him to 
arrive at anything but despair. Some- 
one should have shaken him violently 
by the shoulder and said, ‘Henry, you 
started with the idea of looking only 
for material forces and motions. Why 
are you surprised to find only them? 
The trouble with you is that you and 
your brother Brooks have too much 
enthusiasm for matter.’ ”* As scholars 
and as citizens we often are too de- 
pendent upon the materialistic values 
inherent in a codified order of “ proper 
behavior.” In fact there are certain 
specialists in human relations who 
would have us follow a systematic 
check list in every personal relation- 
ship. How much more sensitive and 
sensible are the words of Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: “We cannot 
live our dreams. We are lucky enough 
if we can give a sample of our best, and 
if in our heads we can find it has been 
nobly done. . . . I mean in our ulterior 
intellectual or spiritual interest, in the 
ideal part, without which we are but 
snails and tigers.”® 

We have, in some instances, thought 
of placing our faith in all sorts of pan- 
aceas which, although desirable for the 
general social and physical welfare of 
our people, do not individually repre- 

*Lin Yutang, “The Case for Sentiment,” The 


Saturday Review of Literature, July 8, 1950, 
p. 8. 5 Ibid., p. 39. 


sent a cure-all for our major social ills. 
We were once told that 60,000,000 
employed would be one answer to in- 
security. Today, according to rather 
reliable labor statistics, we are in sight 
of having 61,000,000 employed. We 
have believed that dissemination of 
facts through books, pamphlets, films, 
and radio would reduce cultural, racial, 
and religious discrimination. But as we 
look at the world scene we find that the 
meagerly supported United Nations 
Bill of Human Rights, though intel- 
lectually acceptable throughout the 
world, is having a difficult go of it in 
the area of practical application. Psy- 
choanalysis has been recommended for 
everyone from six to sixty. High tariffs, 
low tariffs, liquidation of the “pinks” 
or “reds,” the 100 best books, a Repub- 
lican in the White House, and probably 
in some quarters even Alka Seltzer has 
been seriously considered as a pure 
single medication for our social uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. People even believe 
that “group dynamics” would put an 
end to all social turpitude. It is, or 
should be, unnecessary to observe that 
all of these devices are simple means 
to our social ends and objectives. No 
one of them, or combination, will help 
unless we know where we are going. 
The first step is to rid ourselves of un- 
necessary and unsubstantiated fear. 
The second is to understand the basic 
threats to our security. The third is to 
learn somehow to live with change and 
affect it positively and constructively. 
And fourth we must feel obligated to 
create and effect positive social changes 
in the social order in which we live. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO? 


The first step toward freedom from 
fear is to be committed to a cause more 
challenging and worthy than simple 
physical survival. As educators we have 
voluntarily committed ourselves intel- 
lectually to change and to challenge. 
Education is more than a supine ac- 
ceptance of intellectual dogma. It is a 
gamble. Out of such a risk develop ex- 
citing adventures which lead to greater 
self-confidence. That is faith. Because 
of this commitment to learn how to 
think and to think wisely, we begin to 
surpass the primitive and imaginary 
fears and to see beyond the immediate 
to the long-term purposes of life. That, 
too, is faith. The intelligent and moral 
man nevertheless must recognize the 
limits of his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. Not to do so is to invite further 
futility and fear. 

The second step toward freedom 
from futility and fear is to establish a 
human base of operation with men and 
women of like minds. We must learn to 
work with others. We cannot long re- 
tain our life’s purpose or an intelligent 
ag to the daily problems of liv- 

if there is a constant and irre- 
ducible conflict of values in our social 
relations. Under such conditions we 
perpetuate evil and ignorance. But we 
are unavoidably committed to think 
and act intelligently and to help others 
to do so. Whether we can always 
achieve this state of being may be 
questioned. We are nevertheless so 
challenged. Wisdom can be neither 
developed nor preserved if it is not 
utilized. We cannot long associate 


with bigoted, selfish, evil people with- 
out soon developing racial or religious 
prejudices, avarice, and other char- 
acteristics which are unintelligent and 
immoral. It is not enough to be tol- 
erant ourselves; we must help others 
to be so. 

The third step toward freedom from 
futility and fear is to live a reasonably 
complete life. The graduate student 
and the active professional too often see 
only the immediate moral and intellect- 
ual requirements of the profession. Spe- 
cialists too often live within the narrow 
confines of their practice, forgetting 
that they are a part of a larger con- 
munity. Adolph Hitler enforced the 
principle that all citizens of the third 
Reich should make all within their 
society members of the crew and per- 
mit no passengers. Should we not ex- 
pect devotion to the total democratic 
responsibility on the part of the layman 
and the professional? One must be 
committed to the total needs of the 
community or accept the feelings of 
futility w hich arise from attempting to 
live on an island. Too many profes- 
sions are afraid to take a position on 
moral, social, and political questions 
simply because it may interfere with 
their profits, trade, practice, and public 
support. Most noteworthy is the con- 
tagious nature of the superficial, the 
false, and the immoral aspects of our 
lives. An untruth or a distorted truth 
will circulate with phenomenal speed, 
whereas truth and virtue are easily ig- 
nored or hidden. 

To find peace of mind and inner se- 
curity adequate for democratic citizen- 
ship, it is necessary to learn how to live 
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without fighting ourselves and others. 
In human conflict intelligence, reason, 
and human values must be locked up; 
otherwise they become embarrassing 
obstructions to tyranny. Let us stead- 
fastly maintain that we were meant for 
something better than war, interracial 
strife, religious discrimination, anxiety, 
want, and fear. We want to live and we 
can live. We want (and should want 
others) to live, to work in peace, to 
establish homes, and to raise families. 
We want what all intelligent men 
want—to be able to look back across 
the years and see that life has meant 
something, that we have fostered 
peace, knowledge, and human values. 
The futile life has no such reward. 
There is great promise in scientific 
achievement. Yet scientists have often 
divorced their intellectual and tech- 
nical achievement from moral and eth- 
ical responsibility. They have some- 
times made people expendable. The 
few voices raised in opposition to such 
a schizoid science are sometimes si- 
lenced by law or are labeled as sub- 
versive. Let us not forget that the pos- 
sibility of war increases in direct pro- 
portion to the effectiveness of each new 
instrument of war science produces.® 
We are proud of our schools and 
colleges and of the opportunities for 
public education. Yet too often one 
may ask, “Knowledge for what?” 
Schools and colleges at times seem con- 
tent only to analyze the social, politi- 
cal, and psychological structures, func- 
tions, and processes. There is a need, an 
imperative need, to be devoted to con- 


® David E. Lilienthal, This 1 Do Believe, p. 42. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 


crete commitments. Too often we 
schoolmasters have hidden behind the 
protective device that by not consid- 
ering the moral and ethical implications 
of knowledge and invention we have 
kept the Church and State, as repre- 
sented by the schools, separated. Ac- 
cepting the moral and ethical implica- 
tions of knowledge and science is one 
thing; it is quite another matter to suf- 
fer the consequences of a censored edu- 
cation and the acceptance of truth de- 
fined by an omnipotent authority, 
whether he represents the Church or 
the State. If we do not already know 
them, we had better soon discover the 
moral and social implications of all we 
learn or we shall not long survive 
to learn anything. The teacher and 
scholar can be one of the greatest social 
forces for the good of mankind, if he is 
individually committed to the social 
needs of the day as well as intelligent 
and informed. We have available the 
necessary knowledge and skills, if we 
will but use them. We lack only the 
incentive to find understanding, faith, 
and hope to replace our uncertainty. 

We must learn to live with change 
and affect it positively and construc- 
tively through our own behavior, and 
to effect positive social changes in this 
social order which has been character- 
ized by recurrent human deprivation, 
suffering, and death. 


IS THERE TIME TO BE CREATIVE? 


Many of us have chuckled at the 
humorous song “Doin’ What Comes 
Naturally.” Doing what comes _nat- 
urally often is synonymous with do- 


ing what comes easily. The “Big Stick” 
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was good enough for Teddy Roose- 
velt, and it ought to be good enough 
for us in Korea and in Moscow. The 
use of force, the complete acceptance 
of the established and time-proven 
values, and the acceptance of other 
aspects of the status quo of a culture 
are often perpetuated beyond the 
period of their usefulness. We do not 
particularly like to have our schedules 
disrupted, or to get caught in the rain 
without proper protection. Many of 
us realize the importance of keen ob- 
servation, the wisdom of weighing and 
evaluating evidence quantitatively and 
qualitatively, and the merit of under- 
standing the significance of the influ- 
ences for change in our lives . . . but it 
is so much work. Sometimes it is em- 
barrassing also. 

Overstreet’ has thrown out a sober- 
ing challenge. He characterizes the 
human being as follows: first, “The 
human being is born irresponsible [and 
so] remains immature, whatever his 
age, as long as he thinks of himself as an 
exception to the human race.” We all 
recognize how difficult it is to attempt 
to be responsible and mature and how 
precarious it is to toe the line between 
“consolidating our habits” of success- 
ful dependence upon others, so that 
we never find a sufficient motive for 
growing up, and “experiencing [so] 
much frustration that [our] natural 
drive toward independence is replaced 
by either submissive acceptance or ag- 
gressive resistance to whatever hap- 
pens.” Nevertheless, such decisions and 
growth are essential to maturity. 


7H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind, p. 42. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1949. 


Second, most of us are “born in- 
articulate.” We can maintain sound 
relations with others and our world 
of reality “only if the communication 
linkages between us and our world,” 
human and material, “are relatively ma- 
ture and becoming more so.” 

In the third place Overstreet con- 
cludes that we are creatures of diffuse 
sexuality. Unless we can mature 
“toward a specific and creative sexual 
relationship” we may be lost. The na- 
ture and cause of the influence of sex- 
uality are still somewhat vague to many 
of us. But we can agree with Over- 
street that “where the sex linkage is 
immature there is no high maturity of 
character.” 

Fourth, we are born “self-centered” 
and socially unimaginative. We accept 
adulthood, but we are too often in- 
capable of feeling “what happens to 
others,” nor do we care enough. 

Fifth (and this is especially true of 
educators), we are too often born of a 
world of particulars. We are frag- 
mented by courses of study, by depart- 
ments, schools of thought, and numer- 
ous other cultural units of the body and 
spirit which prevent us from maturing 
into a world of unity. 

Life in these times requires a new 
garment for the mind and spirit. If we 
are to be creative in an hour when new 
perspective is vital to survival, it seems 
that we must learn to be more flexible 
and tolerant with ourselves and with 
others and accept change as an oppor- 
tunity to be creative and inventive. 
Social invention that can be respected 
must be the product of mature minds. 
We must constantly re-appraise our 
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capacity for responsibility, and be com- 
mitted to the task of understanding 
others. Such demands cannot be ac- 
complished by self-centered men and 
women, or by little minds that per- 
ceive only the details of life and never 
the whole. These are implications for 
democratic citizenship that are seldom 
discussed in political campaigns. 

The school and family life as well as 
the community and national life should 
prov ide for us and our children ample 
opportunity for the nurture of crea- 
tive thinking, feeling, and action if de- 
mocracy is to survive. Human life can 
be gradually hemmed in by physical 
confinements. Only the spirit of free 
men will enable man to remain cre- 
ative. Therefore, in home and family 
relationships and in the relationships of 
teachers and students in the total edu- 
cational process it is quite important 
that we take time for creative thinking, 
feeling, and action in which the indi- 
vidual can consciously achieve the sat- 
isfaction of his own felt needs. We all 
recognize this cliché. Too often, how- 
ever, we give only lip service to the 
responsibility and do not follow 
through with consistent behavior in 
concrete situations. There is a certain 
quality or phase in the creative process 
which demands abstract thinking, but 
the abstraction must in some way be 
functional thinking. The creative proc- 
ess will inevitably lead to the differen- 
tiation of the individual’s psychological 
and social field, but differentiation 
without eventual synthesis and direc- 
tion cannot lead to effective social ac- 
tion in this period of world-wide intel- 
lectual and spiritual as well as social 


revolution. One must be ever aware 
of the compulsions of social action 
which prevent or encumber creativity. 
The creative process is a thing of 
beauty as well as of basic economic 
value. Men and women need to ex- 
perience release from tension; they 
need to discover the internal strength, 
purposefulness, and personal dignity 
inherent in creative living or there will 
be no ongoing social invention or indi- 
vidual freedom. Creativity is the op- 
timal use of limited freedom. Democ- 
racy is a creative process. Art is a cre- 
ative process. The citizen of a democ- 
racy, if he is to survive as a person of 
dignity and worth, must be free to 
think and live creatively and effec- 
tively. But, democratic action must be 
a disciplined process and the disciplines 
emerge from the search for truth and 
are common to the scientific method. 
Science is a creative process and therein 
lies its artistic quality. Democracy is 
thus both an artistic and a scientific 
process of living individually and col- 
lectively. 

Therefore, in education as in all 
other enterprises, we must help our- 
selves and one another to see the rich 
opportunities in firsthand experiences 
to live creative, effective, and conse- 
quently democratic lives. At home, in 
school, in the community, and in our 
national and international relations we 
must provide throughout life a place 
for ourselves and for children and 
youth to think, to feel, and to be cre- 
atively and artistically oriented to the 
current challenges of society. 

Do we have time to be creative? We 
must find time to think and to invent 
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new techniques for approaching and 
resolving our social conflicts and diffi- 
culties. Democracy seems to be our 
only hope, for it alone provides for the 
maximal use of the potential strength 
and ideas of all the people. The most 
productive democratic citizen is a ma- 
ture person. As mature and democrat- 
ically responsible citizens we will per- 
ceive more quickly and easily the rich 
opportunities in firsthand experiences, 
as well as in those in which we are only 
indirectly involved, live creative, 
effective, and democratic lives. 


IS IT NECESSARY AND PRACTICAL 
TO HAVE A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE? 


Many feel that if all is change and if 
the demands of life require complete 
flexibility one cannot live by standards 
or values which imply any form of 
compliance, consistency, or control. 
This we all recognize as impractical 
and immature. Nevertheless, how dif- 
ficult it is to be flexible, changing, cre- 
ative, and concurrently disciplined by 
recognized values. 

In the beginning it was assumed that 
the democratic process is a creative 
process. We should be able to accept 
this assumption and if we do, is a phi- 
losophy of life really necessary to live 
a healthy and creative life? 

Allport® has phrased it as follows: 
“Since there is an obvious antithesis be- 
tween the capacity for losing oneself in 
vigorous participation (required in 
democratic living) and the capacity for 
standing off, contemplating oneself, 
perhaps with amusement at times, a 


8 Gordon Allport, Personality, p. 214. Henry 
Holt, New York, 1938. 


third, integrative factor is required in 
the mature personality, namely a uni- 
fying philosophy of life.” Allport con- 
cludes that any mature personality 
“participates and reflects, lives and 
laughs, according to some embracing 
philosophy of life developed to his own 
satisfaction and representing to himself 
his place in the scheme of things.” 
Therefore, if democratic living is 
thoughtful and creative living, and if 
we recognize the inevitable subjectiv- 
ity of man’s orientation to life, it be- 
comes evident that in day-to-day living 
in the simple interpersonal relations 
we must search for the underlying 
values and accept them. This is the 
reason for action-research in human re- 
lations. This form of research then be- 
comes not the special tool of the expert 
but a part of the equipment for citizen- 
ship. If we evaluate each life experience 
it will not easily or soon be forgotten. 
Through constant evaluations we give 
life focus. If in our personal living and 
in social action we have no focus, we 
live indifferently a compartmentalized 
life. The constant evaluation of life ex- 
perience does require intellectual hero- 
ism, but it provides for more intelligent 
and acceptable living. 


IS A SOCIAL COMMITMENT 
NECESSARY? 

It is necessary at times to surrender 
ourselves to life. Too long men have 
thought of the forms of democracy 
rather than of democratic living. We 
have been preoccupied with art-crea- 
tion instead of with artistic and crea- 
tive living. We have had a morbid curl- 
osity about mental and emotional de- 
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formity rather than about living that 
js consistent with the requirements of 
mental and emotional well-being. The 
opposite of this orientation to life is to 
renounce dependence upon static con- 
cepts and devote our whole creative 
force to living. This is especially true 
in the area of human relations. Social 
and political practice have been bogged 
down in practically every instance by 
individuals and nations who have tried 
to save their subjective mortal egos. 

Man now stands on a bridge of life 
which spans the swirling waters of 
destructive passion and power. We 
can easily fall into the raging torrent 
as we have so often done in previous 
world calamities, but we need not. If, 
individually, we can define realistically 
the social challenges of this hour we 
know that we must learn to work to- 
gether. We must define them for our- 
selves and for our children and youth 
if we are to guide the course of history 
away from mass suicide and toward 
creative living. If we as teachers have 
not been free to discover new channels 
of expression and action for ourselves, 
we can expect little more from children 
and youth. Why must we accept war 
as inevitable even though there are 
arms everywhere about us? Have we 
no alternatives to the futility of war? 
Democratic, healthy, creative living 
is peaceful living. 

Some years ago William James wrote 
an essay on “The Moral Equivalent of 
War.”® There is much in this essay that 
could be applied to contemporary life. 


* An essay in H. R. Steeves and F. H. Ristine, 
Representative Essays in Modern Thought. 


American Book Company, New York, 1913. 


We have our private wars with our- 
selves, in the home, and in business and 
professional living, that are as obvious 
as the conflict in Korea. Can we dis- 
cover through the democratic process 
of social living the moral equivalent 
of such conflict for all of our personal 
and social experiences? The concepts 
of order and discipline, human de- 
votion and service, physical fitness and 
health, unstinted initiative and uni- 
versal responsibility, which we have 
associated with military duty, can be 
channeled into a dynamic process of 
democratic and creative living. We can 
all agree with James that “Great in- 
deed is Fear; but it is not as the mili- 
tary enthusiasts believe and try to 
make us believe, the only stimulus 
known for awakening the higher 
ranges of men’s spiritual energy.” 
The critical work in social action 
that needs to be done can be done only 
by the citizen. It must begin with the 
people working together and creating 
an irrevocable force for peaceful, dem- 
ocratic, and creative living throughout 
the world. It cannot be imposed by 
either intellectual or military genius or 
giant. Unfortunately more ‘often than 
not we the people leave these critical 
tasks to government, to agencies, and 
to the professionals and become social 
parasites rusty in our citizenship. Cer- 
tain social engineers conceive of the 
day when our life roles will be so spe- 
cialized that only the specialist in “de- 
cision making” can decide for us. We 
should be gravely concerned with such 
an intellectual autocracy and such 
power. We can do something about 
our lot in these perilous hours but we 
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must work for the physical, mental, and 
emotional well-being of our neighbors 
as well as of ourselves. We must learn 
to think and to help others to think. 


Democratic citizenship and creative 
living will survive only if we can effect 
certain changes in our personal and 
social perspective and living. We must 
see democracy as a process of positive 
human relations and social action, de- 
pendent upon mental and emotional 
maturity and the use of effective 
human relations skills in cooperative 
action. We are afraid that we won’t 
survive as individuals, when obviously 
it will not matter much if we do not 
save world brotherhood. We must face 
our fears and uncertainties realistically 
as private citizens if we are to build 
sound foundations for a social order 
that will be democratic. Weak, fearful, 
uncertain, unorganized, and unfocused 
personal efforts to perpetuate democ- 
racy and human dignity are fruitless. 

Let us free ourselves from the grip 
of useless fears. We can be committed 
to a cause more challenging and worthy 
than simply psychotherapy or physical 
survival. Let us remember that the 
democratic process, clear minds, and 
strong bodies are only means to an end. 
We cannot escape the obligation to 
work cooperatively and effectively 
with people. But even “busy work” in 
social action is not enough and may 
be misdirected energy. Each individual 
must relate himself positively to others 
and to a challenging social purpose. 
This demands all of the initiative and 
freedom of thought we can muster. It 
is a painful process to disturb our little 


security systems. These are times when 
we must be creative, and to be con- 
structively so we must mature. This re- 
quires a form of responsibility which 
most of us are finding difficult to 
accept. We must establish linkages 
of communication—mental, emotional, 
and social—that are foreign to what 
we have known and accepted as suf- 
ficient. Let us use our tension and anx- 
iety for creative pursuits. In our life- 
time we may never find complete re- 
lease from tension and anxiety or from 
the feelings of inadequacy. We may 
not be able to tell or to measure the 
progress or decline of democracy. We 
may be too late to halt tyranny and 
the destruction of the mind, heart, and 
society of mankind. But if there is one 
chance in a million we are morally ob- 
ligated to take that chance. 

We must commit our minds, feel- 
ings, and hands to the task of social 
survival in a dignified manner. This 
task will require a profoundly effective 
democratic social science, rational 
values, and a strong people. What can 
we do? We can search our minds and 
values and discover what we believe 
about the democratic way of life and 
about one world of brotherhood, We 
can hold fast ‘“‘to that in which we be- 
lieve, and let neither force from with- 
out, nor guile nor fears from within, 
cause us to forsake those precepts.”” 
As democratically oriented and intelli- 
gent, rational, and moral men and 
women we can make democracy work 
in every human relationship whether it 
involves one other person, a dozen, or 
all the peoples of the world. 


1°Lilienthal, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Marjorie TaAytor WattHatt. The 
Teaching of Music Theory in Col- 
lege: A New Approach Through an 
Extensive Study of Style.* 

This study grew out of the widespread 
disagreement over the purposes of music 
theory in the college music curriculum. Be- 
cause of this lack of agreement on the funda- 
mental nature of music courses, there is also 
a regrettable confusion as to what ma- 
terials should be included in them, how 
they should be organized, and what skills 
should be mastered by students. Accord- 
ingly, the aim of this project has been to set 
up a practical, workable organization for a 
college course in music theory embodying 
a method based on the needs of today’s stu- 
dents. 

First, past methods of teaching music 
were studied. From these, three fundamental 
concepts for teaching music theory in col- 
lege were evolved: first, that in teaching 
music, or any fine art, there must be an 
emphasis on artistic values rather than an 
emphasis on rules of procedure; second, 
that there must be an emphasis on develop- 
mental learning based on the knowledge of 
how people grow; and third, that in teach- 
ing any fine art there must be an emphasis 
on style. This study of style should in- 
clude not only the general major styles of 
the past, such as the Baroque and the Classi- 
cal, but also the individual styles of the 
greatest composers. 

In applying these fundamental concepts 
to a new music theory course, the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: (1) That a 
complete understanding of the great music 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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of the past is best achieved through a co- 
ordinated music theory course that covers 
all the ways in which musicians work with 
their literature—through listening, writing, 
analysis, keyboard work, and sight reading. 
(2) That the materials to be included in 
this course should be selected on the basis of 
the music with which students work in their 
applied music lessons and the music that is 
included in the concert repertory of today. 
(3) That the objectives of this course, which 
constitutes two years’ work, should be ad- 
justed to the needs of each type of music 
major. 

Detailed descriptions of the materials in 
each of the above statements make up the 
content of the project. 


J. ANDREW Simmons. Adult Education 
for Race Relations.* 


While recognizing the larger intercultural 
problem involving the relations of religious, 
national, and other minority groups, this 
project is primarily concerned with the 
Negro aspect of the problem. (This as- 
sumes neither the solution of the problem in 
isolation nor the limitation to this facet alone 
of the techniques and procedures proposed. ) 

The main thesis is that the pattern of race 
relations which served the United States up 
to World War II is inadequate for the fu- 
ture of democracy, and incongruous with 
American leadership in a world of diverse 
peoples and beliefs. It is argued that to con- 
form with the changing civilization and to 
maintain America’s position in this change, 
readjustment of the race relations pattern is 
vital. It is further argued that education 
must bear a substantial responsibility for 
effecting this readjustment and that the 
problem is a unique challenge to education 
on the adult level. 
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The argument next becomes a criticism of 
the inadequacies in human relations based 
upon race, and of the inadequacies of edu- 
cation, racial and other. A review of his- 
torical and socio-economic backgrounds at- 
tempts to show how this problem came to 
be. In doing this it discounts the slavery 
alone argument, and points out the influence 
of the heathen, general inferiority, and 
stereotyped ideas as successive stages of the 
Negro problem. The present stage of the 
problem is viewed as that of the stereotype, 
and the function of education to evaluate 
this stereotype, destroy its roots, and, 
through the agencies of communication, 
create a climate favorable to change. 

But education has accomplished ade- 
quately neither the job of training Negroes 
for their place in democracy, nor that of 
realizing the democratic objectives of edu- 
cation for all Americans. The lack of de- 
velopment, support, and leadership in segre- 
gated schools, the failure to implement 
democratic methods, and the lack of a sense 
of the specific responsibility of education 
in a democratic society are only a part of 
the legacy which brings us the American 
of today. The job ahead begins where we 
are and must include the 56,000,000 persons 
25 years of age and over who did not finish 
high school and who therefore left school 
before reaching the age of interest in social 
living and its attendant problems. 

The thesis concludes that this is a prob- 
lem for adult education alone and that de- 
mocracy as a way of life and America as 
the setting of that way challenge education 
to attack the job at its full stature. The very 
continuance of democracy is dependent 
upon the nature of the education of all citi- 
zens. 

In meeting this responsibility, the forward 
movement of adult education rests upon the 
shoulders of the adult leader. This leader 
must see the problem of race relations as 
part of the larger complex of human rela- 
tions; he must view solutions in relation to 
the human concerns creating the fears and 
prejudices that give birth to the problem; 
he must be appreciative of the variety of 


patterns and techniques that may be em. 
ployed; he must realize that the problem 
will involve the interpenetration of educa- 
tion and law and will require the financial 
and spiritual support of community, state, 
and nation; he must recognize that the ap- 
proaches to solution should be within the 
framework of the community; and finally, 
he must be aware that as adult education 
discharges its responsibility for the unfin- 
ished business of education, it must assume 
and discharge an equal responsibility for the 
unfinished business of democracy. 


Sister Mary Bernice Rovussert, O. P. 
Initiation of a Core Curriculum, St. 
Vincent High School, Akron, Ohio.* 
To institute and administer a core cur- 

riculum at Saint Vincent High School, 

Akron, Ohio, was the purpose of this proj- 

ect. Problems arising from the proposed 

transition were isolated, and avenues of ap- 
proach to their solution were suggested and 
considered. 

Literature dealing with the core curricu- 
lum was thoroughly studied to determine 
advantages and difficulties. Observation at 
East High School and West High School, 
Denver, Colorado, nationally famous for 
core programs in operation, enabled the 
writer to compare theory with practice. The 
present curriculum of Saint Vincent High 
School was analyzed by means of faculty 
investigation and reports based on the eval- 
uative criteria issued by the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education. Consulting the files 
of the local library, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with interviewing officials of the 
finance, health, and recreation departments 
resulted in a comprehensive community sur- 
vey. Questionnaires distributed to the stu- 
dents provided specific data on family back- 
ground needed to supplement information 
from office records. Approximately 97 per 
cent of the graduates of the last nine years 
were contacted to discover their educa- 
tional and vocational pursuits after grad- 
uation. The findings of the various re- 
search projects were then tabulated, scru- 
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tinized, and interpreted in order to resolve 
the question of the need for a core pro- 
gram and the feasibility of its initiation. 

Following is a summary of the content 
of the project. The Catholic philosophy of 
education is defined and its significance in 
relation to the total development of man is 
explained in Chapter I of this project. A 
glimpse into the environment and _ back- 
ground of Saint Vincent High School out- 
lines the organization of the Catholic school 
system and the financial, occupational, edu- 
cational, recreational, and social advantages 
and disadvantages of the city of Akron, and 
includes pertinent historical facts bearing 
on this study. A similar study examining the 
character of the Saint Vincent High School 
population—students and their parents—is 
illustrated. 

Chapter II describes curriculum improve- 
ment at Saint Vincent High School from its 
foundation to the present time, indicating 
that there was formerly an emphatic and 
undesirable skew in curriculum advance. 
Gradual progress, leading to a more bal- 
anced and varied program in recent years, 
has tended to modify this distorted growth. 
Methods used and difficulties encountered 
during this developmental process are ex- 
amined. 

A brief history of curriculum develop- 
ment in the United States is traced in Chap- 
ter III, from the purely knowledge-organ- 
ized, traditional curriculum of the early 
Latin Grammar schools to the progressive 
type of curriculum now advocated. The 
Catholic philosophy of education is shown 
to be in harmony with the true concept of 
progressive education. 

The actual initiation and administration 
of the core curriculum as the next frontier 
in curriculum evolution at Saint Vincent 
High School is treated in Chapter IV, and 
recommended steps for inception and ex- 
pansion are outlined. Major problems in pre- 
liminary preparation, pitfalls to be avoided, 
detailed scheduling, teacher training and 
selection, college requirement provisions, 
lay participation, pupil-teacher planning, 


and evaluation are discussed in order to 
clarify and prove the administrative and 
functional possibility of the enterprise. 
Finally, the introduction of the core cur- 
riculum in the absence of conclusively and 
extensively adequate appraisals of core re- 
sults is justified on the basis of the past 
merits of experimentation in ferreting out 
the good and rejecting the bad. 


Cartes Leonnarp. A Study of the 
Teaching of Transposition at the Piano 
by the Use of the Seven Clefs.* 


This project is a report on an experi- 
mental course in transposition at the piano 
by the use of the seven clefs. The course 
was offered at Teachers College for two 
points of credit per semester during the 
academic year 1947-48, and met for two 
hours each week for thirty weeks. 

The following topics make up the con- 
tent of the report: (a) an introduction deal- 
ing with the values to be derived from a 
study of transposition and a short survey 
of procedures in transposition; (b) a history 
of the experimental course at Teachers Col- 
lege; (c) a concise explanation of the tech- 
nique of transposition with clefs illustrated 
by musical examples; (d) a description of 
materials recommended for use; (e) a de- 
scription of practices and procedures that 
proved effective in teaching; (f) case studies 
of the students in the course, with comments 
on the course from the students; (g) con- 
clusions derived from the study; (/) a book 
list and a course of study. 

The project grew out of the regular key- 
board harmony classes at Teachers College. 
Transposition by interval and harmonic 
analysis is an integral part of the work in 
these classes. In connection with these trans- 
position techniques, the possibilities of 
transposition with clefs were explained. 
Several students requested that a course in 
transposition with clefs be offered. 

A small group of selected students who 
had a real need for skill in transposition 
voluntarily enrolled in the course. Selection 
of materials, teaching techniques and pro- 
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cedures were approached from a pragmatic 
point of view. Those that produced results 
were retained; others were discarded after 
trial. There was a great deal of interaction 
and cooperation between students and in- 
structor. Materials and procedures were 
discussed frequently in class and the sug- 
gestions of the students contributed greatly 
to the success of the course. 

The following conclusions were drawn 
from the study: (a) that it is feasible and 
practical to offer a course in transposition 
with clefs to mature students; () that this 
method of transposition is a technical skill 
of great complexity; (c) that two semesters 
is the minimum length of time in which any 
considerable skill may be gained; (d) that 
the class should be carefully selected; (e) 
that qualification for the course should in- 
clude a high level of general intelligence, 
excellent piano facility, and a thorough the- 
oretical background; (f) that only students 
with a felt need and an impelling purpose 
should be allowed to pursue the course; (g) 
that an abundance of simple music should 
provide the context for the course; (/) that 
there should be great variety in the types 
of music used; and (7) that the class period 
should be occupied with varied activities. 


Epwarp C. Pomeroy. Proposals for the 
Organization and Development of a 
Postgraduate Professional Program of 
Teacher Education at American In- 
ternational College.* 


This project report concerns the efforts 
of American International College, a liberal 
arts institution located in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, to plan and organize a postgrad- 
uate program of professional teacher educa- 
tion. 

Part I of the report surveys national, state, 
and local needs for teacher education. The 
fact is established that there are insufficient 
opportunities for the 2,025 teachers of the 
Springfield-Holyoke metropolitan district 
to participate easily in an organized pro- 
gram of in-service education leading to a 
master’s degree. 

The process of cooperative group plan- 


ning is recommended as the desirable tech. 
nique for the College to use in developing 
its new program. The groups involved in the 
process are the faculty, the students, and the 
public school educators. The Operation of 
the process at American International Col- 
lege is analyzed and recommendations are 
made for its improvement. 

Some of the issues involved in the plan- 
ning are ascertaining the needs of potential 
students, determining purposes, and devel- 
oping appropriate curricula. The report 
recommends that the College be concerned 
with meeting the needs of both in-service 
and pre-service teachers, provided a mini- 
mum background of 18 semester hours of 
undergraduate study in_ education is 
presented for admission. A curriculum 
plan is suggested based on five seminars, 
each with a panel of three professors. Three 
of the seminars would be in broad subject- 
matter areas and two in education. These 
seminars would cover eight to ten hours of 
the student’s graduate program and consist 
of lectures, discussions, and school and 
community laboratory experiences, together 
with outside reading and reports. Sugges- 
tions are made for the implementation of 
the proposed curriculum. 

The administrative organization of the 
program developed to date by the process 
is analyzed in light of the standards of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the experiences of 
the Commission on Teacher Education. A 
faculty organization plan is outlined that 
would utilize the present staff to the best 
advantage. 

The final section of the report outlines in 
broad terms a future course of action for 
the College in the field of teacher educa- 
tion; a plan for evaluation of the program 
and the need for obtaining accreditation are 
also given emphasis. 

The report concludes that American 
International College can, with continued 
use of cooperative group planning under 
wise leadership, develop a meaningful pro- 
gram of postgraduate teacher education for 
the Springfield-Holyoke district. 
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Joun D. Maxosky. The Contribution of 
English in a Program for the Master of 
Education Degree for Western Mary- 
land College* 


Among the changes effected in Mary- 
land public school education during a re- 
organization which began in 1945, the in- 
troduction of the core curriculum was most 
important. The basis of the core was the 
blending of English and the social studies. 
It was first introduced in the seventh grade, 
but by 1949 might be found throughout the 
junior high school and in many senior high 
schools. To help retrain the teachers who 
had not been prepared for integrative teach- 
ing, the state asked Western Maryland Col- 
lege, a liberal arts institution with a long 
record of secondary-school teacher prepara- 
tion, to offer a master’s degree which would 
meet the needs of these core workers. 

The applicants for admission to the pro- 
gram average fifteen years of experience 
and are above the fiftieth percentile in the 
National Teacher Examinations. Most of 
them work with the core, as either in- 
structors or administrators. They express 
needs for education courses based on the 
core, for an example of core teaching on 
the graduate level, for training in basic 
courses they should know in order to 
teach the core, for more interrelated treat- 
ment of subject-matter fields helpful with 
the core, and for usable courses in the spe- 
cial subject through which they approach 
the core. A program designed to meet 
these needs finds sanction in accepted prac- 
tices in all its individual phases, though the 
combination of them is unusual. 

The rationale of the program accepts 
core theory, but in many ways goes be- 
yond present Maryland practices. The 
general plan for the program calls for one 
year of work, done mostly in summers. In 
both admissions and guidance, the College 
expects to take advantage of the intimacy 
possible in a small institution. Transcripts, 
interviews, the National Teacher Examina- 


tions, and information from the schools 
which employ the candidates will all be 
used. The curriculum will include thirty 
hours, divided into three parts. One third 
of the work will be taken in Education, one 
third in the subject the student most needs 
for his work in the core, and one third in 
Synthesis. Three courses in Synthesis have 
been devised: in one, the General Synthesis, 
professors of philosophy, religion, the arts, 
the sciences, and the social sciences com- 
bine to treat four great areas—self, society, 
the American economy, and the interna- 
tional situation; in the other two courses, 
the Field Syntheses (one in Literature—So- 
cial Studies, the other in Mathematics— 
Sciences), one professor attempts to guide 
class analysis of problems which use mate- 
rials from several fields. A written compre- 
hensive examination and a project based on 
a problem from the student’s own teaching 
complete the program. 


To such a program the English depart- 
ment can contribute in many ways. In the 
General Synthesis, the study of a suitable 
piece of literature can serve to illustrate the 
comments of other departments in any of 
the four areas of the course. In the Field 
Synthesis, an English professor may quite 
possibly be called upon to integrate the 
contributions of biology, anthropology, his- 
tory, sociology, the arts, and literature to 
such a problem as the situation of the 
Negro in American culture. In the time de- 
voted to the student’s specialty, the English 
department would be glad to allow core 
teachers well-grounded in English to spe- 
cialize in the social studies. For teachers 
who need work in English, the department 
would offer its regular courses in American 
literature, the novel, contemporary litera- 
ture, Shakespeare, world literature, and so 
forth, with special attention to the needs of 
graduate students in the classes. The de- 
partment would offer two special courses 
for core workers, one in communication 
and the other in comparative classics. 
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LAURENCE ALBERT PAPE. Physical Edu- 
cation in Relation to New Directions 
in Higher Education.* 


The primary purpose of this study is to 
determine how to organize and conduct the 
program of physical education in higher ed- 
ucation so that it will make its maximum 
contribution to the lives of students. In 
considering this problem it was found that 
determination of the best practices in physi- 
cal education involves consideration of the 
following: (1) analysis of the forces and 
factors operative in contemporary society 
requiring new directions in higher educa- 
tion; (2) analysis of the purposes that seem 
to be most urgently needed in higher educa- 
tion today; (3) comprehensive appraisal of 
the general education movement which is 
sweeping the country, affecting specific in- 
stitutions in different ways; (4) selection 
of the recent trends in physical education 
which qualify the program as an important 
part of the general education of all students; 
(5) detailed appraisal of the contributions 
physical education may make to the stu- 
dent; (6) the nature of learning motor 
skills; and (7) development of a set of prin- 
ciples to be used in guiding program de- 
velopment. 

The critical conditions of the times have 
forced educators to examine their offerings 
in the light of present individual and societal 
needs. This appraisal has led to the present 
general education movement in_ higher 
education. Educators recognize the role 
that the so-called extracurricular activities, 
including physical education, can play in 
the total education of the student; accord- 
ingly, the future status of physical educa- 
tion will depend upon how well its leaders 
meet today’s challenge. 

The most significant indication of the 
advance of physical education in higher 
education is seen in the broadening scope 
of its program, which reaches increasing 
numbers of students who previously were 
neglected. Physical education, properly 
conceived, can serve as a rich laboratory of 
experiences whereby the student may de- 


velop the characteristics necessary for suc- 
cessful living in our time. 

The ultimate criterion for evaluating the 
worth of the program of physical education 
is in the kind of learnings its students gain 
through participation in physical activities, 
A satisfactory bridge between psychological 
knowledge about the conditions under 
which authentic learnings take place and 
the teaching situation is to be found in the 
following set of principles: context, focus, 
socialization, individualization, sequence, 
and evaluation. Application of these prin- 
ciples to physical education will serve the 
following purposes: (1) the instructor will 
be able to evaluate his effectiveness as a 
teacher; (2) the administrator will be able 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the entire 
program; and (3) the program of physical 
education may be intelligently planned with 
these principles as guides. 


Wiiuiam E. CorrmMan. Teacher Mo- 
rale and Curriculum Development: A 
Statistical Analysis of Responses to a 
Reaction Inventory.* 


The purpose of this study is to provide 
information concerning the relationship of 
teacher morale to curriculum development 
and to develop a first approximation of a 
differential instrument for measuring 
teacher morale. The problem is to make a 
statistical analysis of a Reaction Inventory 
set up by the staff of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
to group the items of the Inventory into 
meaningful subscales satisfactory for meas- 
uring group trends, to establish reference 
norms for the scales, and to demonstrate a 
relationship between scale scores for 
teachers in a school and curriculum change 
in the school as judged by the staff of the 
Institute. The limitations of a purely statis- 
tical approach are recognized. The need for 
clinical validation of the interpretations is 
admitted. The implications of the analysis 
for the curriculum worker are stated and 
possible applications are indicated. 

Nine scales having internal consistency 
coefficients ranging from .45 to .79 are 
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formed from 62 of the 80 items of the In- 
yentory. The intercorrelations of the scales 
indicate that the scales measure relatively 
independent aspects of teacher morale, as- 

roughly described by the names of 
the scales: (1) General Liking for Teach- 
ing; (2) View of the Profession; (3) Ad- 
justment to Routine; (4) Satisfaction with 
Financial Security; (5) Satisfaction with 
the Curriculum; (6) Relations with the 
Principal; (7) Relations with Fellow 
Teachers; (8) Satisfaction with Degree of 
Recognition and Participation, and (9) 
Liking for Children. An analysis of un- 
classified items suggests that scales may be 
developed for measuring other aspects of 
teacher morale. 

The intercorrelations of the scales sug- 
gest the presence of underlying factors ten- 
tatively identified as (1) personal affinity 
for teaching and (2) human relations. The 
first factor is reflected to some degree in 
scores for scales 1, 2, 3, and 9. The second 
factor is reflected to a high degree in scales 
6,7, and 8. The principal appears to hold a 
key position in relation to the quality of 
human relations in a school. 

The distribution of scores for a broad ref- 
erence sample provides a basis for interpret- 
ing mean scores for teachers in individual 
schools or school systems. Interpretations 
are subject to error and must be validated 
by referring to case data. The responses of 
teachers in the reference sample indicate 
that teachers generally like their work but 
feel that routine demands are too great, 
professional status is too low, and pay is in- 
adequate, but do not let these feelings in- 
fluence their attitudes toward other aspects 
of their jobs, and that expressions of general 
liking for teaching are not by themselves 
a satisfactory index of morale. 

Data from six school systems provide 
some evidence that curriculum change as 
judged by the staff of the Institute is re- 
lated to morale as measured by the scales, 
that the relationship is higher for the scales 
measuring human relations and personal 
affinity for teaching than for scales meas- 


uring feelings about financial security or 
professional status, and that the relationship 
is negative for the scale measuring satisfac- 
tion with the curriculum. 

Efforts should be made to improve these 
scales and to develop new ones which are 
more satisfactory. Meanwhile, mean scores 
for groups of teachers working in a school 
or school system should be of some use for 
predicting whether or not under current 
circumstances the morale of the teachers is 
conducive to successful curriculum devel- 
opment. They may also provide estimates 
of changes in morale over a period of time. 


Watter C. Duxkewirs. A Plan for a 
Private College in South India.* 


This study sets forth some of the factors 
to be considered in planning the higher 
education of the Christian youth of India. 
It analyzes briefly the educational program 
of the mission body with which the writer 
is working in India (The Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod) and proposes a plan for 
higher education through a college which 
will provide general education and voca- 
tional guidance to all its students, profes- 
sional education to teachers and pastors, 
and a cultural center for its adult and in- 
service program. 

The need for the plan is considered first. 
It grows out of the desire to improve the 
educational program so that present unsatis- 
factory conditions will be remedied and the 
future generation be supplied with leaders 
capable of meeting the challenge that so 
obviously confronts them. The present un- 
satisfactory conditions are revealed by sur- 
veys made by government agencies, by 
commissions representing various churches 
and missions, and by individuals. 

No elaborately detailed plan is presented. 
If the college is to function properly, this 
should be the outcome of progressive 
growth on the part of those active in the 
college situation. However, the factors nec- 
essary for planning and the essential features 
indicating the nature of a possible structure 
and forming the framework within which 
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those concerned can cooperate in develop- 
ing it are set forth. 

An outline of the situation in which the 
proposed plan is to function includes a de- 
scription of pertinent physical, social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors, together with 
specific items related to the clientele and 
community of the proposed college. The 
legal requirements and elements in the his- 
torical background that contribute toward 
a better understanding of the present sit- 
uation are pointed out. Basic objectives to 
determine general policy and specific ob- 


jectives for the several programs of the col- 
lege are suggested. 

This study recommends a college with a 
three-year basic studies period, a one-year 
period of work experience, and a final two. 
year special studies period. About one half 
of the time is devoted to the general educa- 
tion program. Recommendations are made 
regarding the programs for pastors and 
teachers, the guidance program, and staff 
and plant provisions. Suggestions are made 
for developing the plan and putting it into 
action. 
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Board of Trustees 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the election of Harold 
R. Medina, United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of New York, as a 
life member of the board of trustees of 
Teachers College was made by President 
William F. Russell in May. Commenting 
on his election, Judge Medina declared: “I 
have always been interested in education 
and in the work of Teachers College. 
Having been a teacher myself for many 
years | welcome this opportunity to be of 
direct service to education.” 


Office of the President 


PresENT Russell’s hope for the founding 
of a single world-wide teachers’ organiza- 
tion is about to be realized. A meeting in 
Ottawa, Canada, of 250 key educators from 
twenty-six countries was held during July, 
and heads of the three leading world school 
groups agreed on a tentative constitution 
for the united teachers’ organization. The 
three groups are the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession, of which Dr. 
Russell is president, the International Fed- 
eration of Secondary School Teachers and 
the International Federation of Elementary 
School Teachers. The new organization, 
tentatively known as the World Con- 
federation of the Teaching Profession, will 
consist of 2,500,000 school teachers from 
every country except those behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


Office of the Provost 


Provost Milton C. Del Manzo has an- 
nounced the appointment of John Whitney 
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Shea as Adviser to Veterans for the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. Mr. Shea was formerly 
at Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 


APPROXIMATELY 3,600 degrees were awarded 
to Teachers College students at the June 
commencement, it has been announced by 
the provost. More than 3,111 received 
master of arts degrees; 175 received doctor 
of education degrees; 21 received master of 
science degrees, and 300 received bachelor 
of science degrees. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education, by Professor R. Freeman Butts, 
has been published by the Beacon Press. 
The book is sponsored by the Institute of 
Church and State, a non-profit New York 
State corporation organized to encourage 
and distribute “objective and _ scholarly 
studies on the relation of church and state 
in education.” 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Teacuers College has been named as one 
of several leading institutions in various 
parts of the country to take part in a far- 
reaching national effort to improve the pro- 
fession of school administration in the 
United States. An initial grant of $314,000 
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was made to the College by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, sponsors of the project, 
for the support of the first three years in 
a proposed five-year program to cost 
$450,000. The graduate schools of Harvard 
University and the University of Chicago 
have also been selected to participate in the 
project. More schools will be added later. 
It is intended that all the participating in- 
stitutions will act as regional centers, each 
working cooperatively with neighboring 
schools and state departments of education. 
Associate Professor Daniel R. Davies has 
been appointed project coordinator for the 
Teachers College project. 


Tue Ninth Annual Work Conference on 
the Administration of Elementary Schools 
met at the College for three weeks during 
July. Designed as a workshop for elemen- 
tary-school principals from all parts of the 
country, the group investigated new meth- 
ods of evaluating pupil progress, studied 
the handling of exceptional children, and 
discussed the use of audio-visual material 
and outdoor education methods. 

A second conference held at the College 
during July, under the auspices of the de- 
partment, was attended by thirty-five se- 
lected superintendents of schools in cities in 
twenty-two states. Important developments 
in educational science in the past decade 
and pressing current administrative prob- 
lems in education in the United States were 
studied. 


GUIDANCE 


Proressor Donald E. Super spent four 
weeks in May and June on a short tour of 
active duty in his capacity as Major in the 
United States Air Force Reserve. During 
this time he made a study of the validity of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
the selection of Air Force instructors and, 
together with the Academic Instructor 
Division staff, developed a new scoring 
scale for the differentiation of superior 
from inferior instructors. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


New members of the department include 
Margaret Lindsey, as associate professor of 
education, and Dorothy McGeogh, as in- 
structor in teacher education, with responsi- 
bility for laboratory activities. Professor 
Lindsey was formerly associated with the 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and also served as coordinator for 
state teacher-education activities there. Miss 
McGeogh comes to the College from the 
Keene, N. H., State Teachers College. 


Tue department is again providing pre- 
service preparation for elementary school 
teachers during the winter term. This pro- 
gram is limited to forty full-time students 
and is organized around an extensive series 
of carefully supervised student-teaching 
activities in schools of New York City and 
the immediate area. 


Durine July a curriculum-service center 
was organized under the department to pro- 
vide general curriculum consultant service 
to elementary schools, secondary schools, 
community colleges, and teachers colleges. 


A three-week work conference for leaders 
in secondary education was held during the 
summer session by the department in co- 
operation with the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration. Fifty-four partici- 
pants came as teams from their respective 
schools and, in most cases, included the 
principal and one or more staff members. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Tue department staff introduced two new 
workshop courses during the summer ses- 
sion, one of which was designed to acquaint 
English-speaking teachers with the native 
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language of Spanish children. Its content 
provided useful vocabulary and language 
patterns to enable the teacher to communi- 
cate with pupils, and demonstrated tech- 
niques that proved successful in the teaching 
of English as a second language. 

The second workshop gave practical help 
to teachers of school journalism and ad- 
visers of school publications. The students 
published three newspapers, one by mimeo- 
graph, another by offset, and a third by 
letterpress. 


Proressor Lennox Grey, who has been on 
sabbatical leave, spent part of the summer 
at the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles, participating in a communica- 
tion workshop, teaching American litera- 
ture, and serving as consultant at several 
meetings of the workshop of the California 
Junior College Study at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


A Fulbright Fellowship has been awarded to 
Associate Professor Daniel P. Girard for the 
coming year. Professor Girard will survey 
programs of study in France for students 
from American colleges and universities. 
Mr. Nelson G. Esteves from the Univer- 
sity of Washington will offer some of 
Professor Girard’s courses during 1950-51. 


Recocnition of work done in linguistics 
was given Associate Professor Aileen T. 
Kitchin by the publishers of the Thorndike 
Senior Century Dictionary. Professor Kit- 
chin collaborated with Professor Charles 
Fries of the University of Michigan in writ- 
ing a statement of scientific grammar for 
the new edition of the dictionary, which will 
appear in January. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Escape, by John Galsworthy, was the sum- 
mer presentation of the Drama Workshop. 
The cast was made up of Summer-Session 
students, and performances were given in 
the laboratory theatre on August 1o and 11. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Bexievine that music teachers should give 
professional concerts, Professor Raymond 
Burrows and Dr. Anthony Loudis presented 
their annual two-piano recital at McMillin 
Theatre on August 2. Dr. Loudis, head of 
the music department at the University of 
Delaware, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor on the College staff for the academic 
year 1950-51. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue influence of home economics courses 
on family life in the United States was the 
theme of a two-week work conference for 
home economists, held in July at the Col- 
lege. The group, composed of home eco- 
nomics teachers from high schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States, at- 
tempted to evaluate the aims and methods of 
courses in home living, with special empha- 
sis on the effectiveness of home economics 
in strengthening home and family life. 


Tue Greater New York Dietetic Associa- 
tion has elected Miss Alta B. Atkinson, in- 
structor in home economics and manager of 
food service at the College, president of 
the Association for the next two years. 
The Association is composed of four hun- 
dred dietitians serving in this area. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


How to teach electric typewriting to the 
blind was part of a two-day conference 
sponsored by the department and held on 
August 3 and 4. The conference dealt with 
the teaching of electric typewriting to be- 
ginners; a group of high-school students 
participated in the demonstrations. 


As president of the American Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Ed- 
ucation, Professor Hamden L. Forkner ad- 
dressed the 1950 meeting of the society held 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, last summer. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A seminar in driver education, held at the 
college from May 22 to 26, was attended by 
instructors in teacher-training institutions, 
representatives of state departments of 
education, and school superintendents. Sem- 
inars are held here each spring and winter 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Automobile Association, the Automobile 
Club of New York, Inc., and the College 
health and physical education department. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A workshop for the education and care of 
the cerebral-palsied child was conducted at 
Teachers College from July 10 to August 18 
for the benefit of teachers and other pro- 
fessional persons working with cerebral- 
palsied children. The workshop was held 
through the cooperation of the New York 
State Association for Crippled Children, 
Inc., the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., and the Depart- 
ment of Special Education at the College. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Betrer nursing for cancer patients is the 
purpose of a $11,016 grant made recently 
by the National Cancer Institute of the 
United States Public Health Service to the 
cancer-nursing program at the college. The 
program is designed to provide graduate 
nurses, nursing instructors and public health 
nurses with the newest techniques and in- 
formation on cancer nursing. These nurses 
will then be better equipped to teach stu- 
dent nurses and help spread information on 
cancer control through health centers. The 
project, begun in 1946, was the first of its 
kind to be given on the university level. 


Tue first attempt to develop regional co- 
ordination and cooperative planning for 


nursing and nursing education in the United 
States was made at a national work confer- 
ence, held for eleven days in July at Ply- 
mouth, N. H., under the sponsorship of the 
division. Leading nursing officials and edu- 
cators studied the problems of such a pro- 
gram and the methods and materials best 
suited to its needs. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


AN important step toward the improvement 
of public education in rural schools of New 
York State got underway last summer when 
nine colleges and universities in the state 
held workshops to pool and exchange good 
educational practices discovered in a state- 
wide field observation of the schools made 
several months earlier. The workshops were 
sponsored by the Central School Study, a 
new organization made up of 384 rural 
schools in the state. The Institutes of Ad- 
ministrative Research and Adult Education 
are the main research units for the project. 
Special consultants represented the State 
Department of Education, the Educational 
Conference Board, Syracuse University, 
and the Citizenship Education Project of 
Teachers College. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Hor and bothered New Yorkers were able 
to let off steam when Operation Cracker- 
Barrel, an adult education discussion pro- 
gram, was launched in New York Public 
Library Branches in the Bronx and Man- 
hattan last summer. Part of an over-all 
campaign to stimulate community spirit 
among New Yorkers, the program is co- 
sponsored by the institute and the office of 
adult service of the New York Public 
Library. 


DEVELOPMENT of a program of adult educa- 
tion for the millions of Americans who be- 
long to consumer and farmer cooperatives 
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was planned at a work conference on co- 
operative education, held at the College in 
June. The workshop was planned particu- 
larly for administrators in charge of co- 
operative educational programs; the Insti- 
tute gave supervisory and consultant service 
to participants. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


In April, the Coordinating Medical Council 
for Cerebral Palsy of New York City, Inc., 
awarded a grant of $4,965 to the Institute to 
complete a standardized test for determin- 
ing the mental maturity of children with 
cerebral palsy. Work on the test was be- 
gun January 1, 1949, under a grant-in-aid 
by the New York State Association for 
Crippled Children. This grant expired last 
December. The new appropriation, to cover 
a year’s work, was made by the Cerebral 
Palsy Society of New York City, Inc., in 
affiliation with the Council. 


Citizenship Education 
Project 


A grant of $21,400 was made by the Citizen- 
ship Education Project to the University of 
Nebraska in June, as the beginning of a pro- 
gram to improve education for citizenship 
in the nation’s public schools. In the same 
month, eight state teachers colleges in as 
many states became affiliated with the proj- 
ect to work out methods to improve the 
pre-service training of teachers so they will 
be better prepared to teach citizenship. Dur- 
ing August, the opening of the national 
phase of the project was marked by a con- 
ference attended by 216 superintendents of 
schools, principals, and social studies teach- 
ers from high schools in sixty-six cities in 
the United States. Participants planned a 
program of citizenship education based on 
the project’s resources and started carrying 
out these plans in their own schools in Sep- 


tember. The conference was part of the 
second annual meeting of the Associated 
Public School Systems, a research affiliate 
of the Institute of Administrative Research. 


Bureau of Publications 


AT a meeting on August 14, the Advisory 
Committee of the Bureau recommended for 
publication in the new series, “Teachers 
College Studies in Education,” the follow- 
ing doctoral manuscripts: The American 
Common School: An Historic Conception, 
by Lawrence A. Cremin; Working to 
Learn: Occupations as the Core of Secon- 
dary Education, by Milton J. Gold; The 
Administration of Restraints on Alleged 
Subversive Activities of Public School Per- 
sonnel, by E. E. Reutter, Jr. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Ahlberg, Verne, associate professor of speech, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. 


Aitchison, Gertrude M., (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English and social studies, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, IIl. 


Alexander, William M. (Ph.D. 1940), cur- 
riculum consultant, Dade County Schools, Fla. 
and professor of education, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Alleman, Dudley, Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
science, Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Alpren, Morton, teacher of mathematics, 
Manhasset High School, Manhasset, N.Y. 


Altman, Herbert Herman (A.M. 1950), as- 
sistant teacher, Sunnyside Nursery School, 
New York, N.Y. 


Amrein, Polly, kindergarten teacher, Public 
Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Archer, Herbert S. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in piano, Anderson College, Anderson, S.C. 


Aresco, a S., teacher of science and 
mathematics, Central Grammar School, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 


Ashby, Lloyd W. (Ed.D. 1950), principal, 
Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins 
Park, Pa. 


Backus, Robert S. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics, science and English, Yoming 
Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W., director, Manhattan- 
ville Day Nursery, New York, N.Y. 


Baird, Josiah L.M. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
arts and crafts, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ington, Maine. 


Ball, Morris (A.M. 1949), teacher of fifth 
rade, Morris Plains Public Schools, Morris 
lains, N.J. 


Ballard, H. Maurine (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in English, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
Calif. 


Balsbaugh, Carolyn R. (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in education, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T.H. 


Bane, Allyne (A.M. 1943), instructor in home 
economics, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Barnes, Olive Winston (A.M. 1946), assistant 
rofessor of music, State Teachers College, 
Sidinegille, Ala. 


Barney, Maria Ines (Ed.D. 1948), professor 
of Spanish, College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N.J. 


Basler, Roosevelt (Ed.D. 1945), professor of 
education, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Bebell, Clifford (A.M. 1939), research as- 
sistant, City College of the City of New York, 
New York, N.Y. 


Beelke, Ralph G. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
art, Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, 
Md. 


Bendix, Stephanie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, High School of Music and Art, New 
York, N.Y. 


Bensen, Albert V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and social studies, New Canaan Coun- 
try School, New Canaan, Conn. 


Bent, Alma (A.M. 1950), campus school in- 
structor, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
N.Y. 


Bingham, N. Eldred (Ph.D. 1939), professor 
of education, University of Florida, Gaines. 
ville, Fla. 


Blackshear, Robert Henri (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of industrial art, State Teachers Col. 
lege, Livingston, Ala. 


Blundell, William Irvin (A.M. 1946), asso- 
ciate, Institute of Field Studies, Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N.Y, 


Boardman, Doris Jeanne, instructor in art, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Bowlby, Marguerite E. (A.M. 1948), re- 
medial reading and remedial English, Ashley 
Hall, Charleston, S.C. 


Bowler, Charles W. (A.M. 1948), principal, 
High School, Hartwick, N.Y. 


Bradley, Elizabeth Alta (A.M. 1943), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Roslyn, N.Y. 


Bredow, Carl H. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
Spanish and French, Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, N.J. 


Bruder, Karl C. (A.M. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of speech and dramatics, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


Buck, Paul D., teacher of health and physical 
education, Hancock Central School, Hancock, 
N.Y. 

Burdick, Raymond C. (A.M. 1923), superin- 
tendent of schools, Public Schools, Stoneham, 
Mass. 


Burke, William H., Jr. (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in industrial art, H. Hurlburt School, 
Weston, Conn. 


Bush, William G. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, A.B. Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Callahan, Whitney B., teacher of mathematics 
and science, Nyack Junior-Senior High School, 
Nyack, N.Y. 

Carruth, Wincie Ann, chairman of women’s 
physical education department, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Cassady, Louise Sale (A.M. 1929), dean of 
women, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cheress, Regina (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
typing, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N.Y. 


Clark, Hugh S., instructor in social studies, 
Wilmington High School, Wilmington, Vt. 


Clarke, Elizabeth A., head resident, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Claude, Eugenie M. (A.M. 1947), chief psy- 
chologist and assistant to the director of guid- 
ance, Public Schools, Montclair, N.J. 


Collischonn, H.B. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English, South School, Watertown, Conn. 


Cornfield, Ruth (B.S. 1950), public health 
nurse, Visiting Nurse Association, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Coumbe, Louella M. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in science, Columbia School, Berkeley Heights, 
NJ. 

Courtney, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in —- education, Brooklyn Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Craig, M. Dorothy, supervisor of elementary 
schools, Public Schools, Wellington, Kan. 


Crookston, Helen Emma (A.M. _ 1950), 
teacher of —_ grade, Benjamin Franklin 
School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Crouse, Jack W. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Bremerton High School, Bremerton, Wash. 


Crowe, Ellen Beatrice (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of English and speech, The Calhoun School, 
New York, N.Y. 


Cullman, Ralph E. (A.M. 1949), assistant 
cape of science, Western Washington Col- 
ege of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 


Cunliffe, Helen L., dean, St. Mary’s Junior 
College, St. Mary’s City, Md. 


Danforth, David Wallace, teacher of seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, Staff Schools, Gulf 
Oil Corp., Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela, S.A. 


Danforth, William C. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of Spanish and French, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Davenport, Leonard S. (A.M. 1939), master, 
Upper School, Woodmere Academy, Wood- 
mere, N.Y. 


Davis, John E. (A.M. 1947), acting head of 
music department, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

Davis, Lydia (A.M. 1950), teacher of third 
grade, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


DeCastro, Joaquin (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
Spanish, Union High School, Union County, N.]J. 


DeMuth, Constance (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in art, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


Deyo, Donald E., junior college specialist, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


ue, Jerome G., instructor in education, 


Di 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 


Dorward, Florence G. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of foods and nutrition, State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Mass. 


Draper, Norman C., superintendent of build- 
ings, Public Schools, Malverne, N.Y. 


Drobner, Elaine, nursery school teacher, 
Halsted School, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Duggins, Lydia A., associate professor of 
education, Memphis State College, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Dunlap, James M. (Ed.D. 1944), school psy- 
chologist, Public Schools, University City, Mo. 


Eckert, Senta (A.M. 1945), kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Glencoe, IIl. 


Else, Robert (A.M. 1949), assistant professor 
of art, Sacramento College, Sacramento, Calif. 


English, Nellie T. (A.M. 1949), coordinator 
of basic nursing school program, University of 
Mississippi, Meridian Division of Nursing De- 
partment, Meridian, Miss. 


> 
Evans, Richard W. C., Jr., instructor in 
mathematics, Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn. 


Eve, Lee L., superintendent of schools, City 
Schools, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Fairchild, Margaret, (A.M. 1935), manager of 
residence halls, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


Feindel, Joann, teacher of oy grades, 
City Schools, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Finley, Kleta H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
education and director of practice teaching, 
Graceland College, Lamoni, lowa. 


Fisher, William Henry (Ed.D. 1949), assist- 
ant professor of education, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


Foran, Francis E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 


Forsyth, Eleanor N. (A.M. 1931), assistant 
in student activities, Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Fowler, Julia C. (A.M. 1928), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Waldorf, Md. 


Furniss, Helen Louise (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of third grade, Lakeview Consolidated Schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Gamble, George D. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics, Cranford High School, Cranford, 
NJ. 


Gambling, William T. (A.M. 1950), in- 


structor in art, State Teachers College, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 
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Gandt, Richard L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


—_—— art, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 
oO. 


Ga Nun, Phyrne Leland, teacher of fifth 
grade, Rye Country Day School, Rye, N.Y. 


Garretson, Genevieve (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of fifth grade, Kamehameha Schools, Hon- 
olulu, T.H. 


Gatti, Beatrice C., supervisor of student 
teachers in Latin, Milne School, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 


Gaynor, Gerald Jay (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics and coach of football, Punahou 
School, Honolulu, T.H. 


Geffen, Cynthia (A.M. 1947), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 


Gelzer, Austin, lecturer, Museum of the City 
of New York, New York, N.Y. 


Gerung, Erwin F., teacher of mathematics 
and assistant football coach, High School, Gar- 
den City, N.Y. 


Glanz, Edward C. (A.M. 1949), director of 
student a Junior College of Com- 
merce, New Haven, Conn. 


Glickman, Rosalind (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Newtonville High School, Newtonville, 
Mass. 


Goebel, Dorothy (A.M. 1950), residence hall 
counselor, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Goldsmith, Benedict (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in art, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Graham, Joseph D. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in speech and dramatics, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Grant, Ada Miriam (Prof. Dip. 1949), voca- 
tional counselor and lecturer in psychology, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Graves, William H., Jr., principal, Alpine 
High School, Alpine, N.J. 


Haaby, Lawrence O., associate professor of 
education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Hartsell, Lester C. (A.M. 1949), assistant 
professor of mathematics, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 


Hass, Charles Glen, assistant superintendent 
of schools, County Public Schools, Arlington, 
Va. 


Haubner, Esther, school nurse-teacher, Cen- 
tral School, Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


fessor of home economics, Skidmore Co 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Hayward, Jean McC. (BS. 1938), n 
school teacher, Little Red Schoolhouse, New 
York, N.Y. 


Hazel, Eva R. (A.M. 1948), teacher of physi- 
cal education, High School, Cranford, N.J. 


Heizmann, Margaret A. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of second grade, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 


Herdeg, Margaret Helen (A.M. 1950), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Plumfield School, Noroton, 
Conn. 


Haynes, Edena Schaumberg, assistant Ee 
ege, 


Herman, Marion (A.M. 1948), assistant 
teacher, Work and Play School, New York, 
N.Y. 


Hill, Owen Fulton (A.M. 1949), associate, 
Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Hixson, Florence A., dean, School of Nurs- 
ing, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Hoff, Norman F. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physical education, High School, Merchant- 
ville, N.]J. 


Hollis, Barbara Jeanne (A.M. 1950), director 
of health education, Paseo Branch Y.W.C.A,, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Hosler, Fred W. (Ed.D. 1938), superintend- 
ent of schools, Lynwood School District, Lyn- 
wood, Calif. 


Housley, Charles H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics, River Edge Junior High School, 
River Edge, N.J. 


Hovee, Agnes B. (A.M. 1950), assistant di- 
rector of residence halls, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Hummel, John George, Jr. (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in music, University of Montana, 
Missoula, Mont. 


Humphrey, Robin (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and dramatics, Evanstown Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill. 


Hunter, Pearl (A.M. 1943), elementary 
school coordinator, Public Schools, Scotia, N.Y. 


Imbrock, Paul H. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Ivers, Roland M. (A.M. 1946), chairman of 
art department, High School, N. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Ivey, Willie Mae (A.M. 1949), supervisor of 
art, Arlington County Schools, Arlington, Va. 
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Johnson, Carroll F. (A.M. 1947), superintend- 
ent of schools, Amherst-Pelham Public Schools, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Kahn, Liesel Carol (A.M. 1949), employment 
counselor, New York Association for New 
Americans, New York, N.Y. 


Kendall, Glenn (Ed.D. 1941), president, 
Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 


Ketran, Lois Virginia (A.M. 1950), assistant 
director of nurses, Memorial Hospital, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Kiell, Norman (Ed.D. 1949), student coun- 
selor, Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kilbourn, Marian E. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in secretarial studies, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 


King, Morris A. (A.M. 1946), principal, 
Lower Richland High School, Lykesland, 
S.C. 


Kinsey, David (A.M. 1948), assistant profes- 
sor of music, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Kishler, John P. (A.M. 1947), research asso- 
ciate, Dunlap and Associates, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Knutzen, Owen A., administrative assistant, 
Public Schools, Omaha, Nebr. 


Koch, Eva F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of French 
and Spanish, Fieldston School, New York, N.Y. 


Kohler, Theodore M. (A.M. 1950), recrea- 
tion consultant, Agnes Russell Center, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Krey, Oleta Jean, kindergarten teacher, Bed- 
ford Hills High School, Bedford Hills, N.Y. 


Kubovec, Wilbur A., teacher of art, Public 
School, Rome, N.Y. 


Lauber, Merritt R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Lawler, Frances, instructor in music, Whee- 
lock College, Boston, Mass. 


Laylin, Marian (M.S. 1947), representative 
for nutrition program, National Dairy Council, 
New York, N.Y. 


Le Count, A. Marion (A.M. 1950), dean of 
women, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Leinbach, Anna Bell (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of third grade, Public Schools, Reading, Pa. 


Le Roy, Renee, teacher of elementary grades, 
Agnes Russell Center, Teachers ‘ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y 


. 


Linden, Arthur V., Jr. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of third grade, Jefferson School, Richland, 
Wash. 


Lindley, Harold W., teacher of biology, 
High School, Milford, Conn. 


Lowrey, Betty Ray, teacher of social studies, 
Public Schools, Pearl River, N.Y. 


Lummus, Donald D. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, San Angelo, Tex. 


Lynch, Frances Hill (A.M. 1950), supervisor 
of music, City Schools, Sumter, S.C. 


Mantione, Pauline Joanne (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of mathematics, Public High School, 
Putnam County, Conn. 


Marchetti, Alfred Jerome (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of commercial subjects, Ford School of 
Business, Pottsville, Pa. 


Mason, Appleton A., Jr. (A.M. 1936), prin- 
cipal, Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Mason, James G., associate professor of 
physical education, Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex. 


McArthur, Laurin C., Jr. director of ele- 
mentary education, City Schools, Orangeburg, 
S.C. 


McDaniel, Ruth E., teacher of music, Public 
Schools, White Plains, N.Y. 


McGavin, Helen Elizabeth (B.S. 1950), as- 
sistant medical-surgical nursing instructor, 
Wayne University, College of Nursing, De- 
troit, Mich. 


McGaw, Howard F., chief librarian and pro- 
fessor of education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. 


McIntyre, George Andrew (A.M. 1949), di- 
rector of schools, St. Stephen, N.B., Canada. 


Meyer, Andrew Gill, resident teacher, Gi- 
rard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meyer, Ethel Alsdorf (B.S. 1934), teacher of 
first grade, Birney Elementary School, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Meyers, Marcia (A.M. 1950), head resident, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Miller, John H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Central School District No. 1, Somers, N.Y. 

Mitzka, Teska D., clinical instructor, Dela- 
ware Hospital School of Nursing, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Mizwa, Thaddeus S. (A.M. 1950), head 


resident and freshman adviser, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Moore, Elsie Lyon (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Kamehameha School for Girls, 
Honolulu, T.H. 


Moore, John J. O., professor of social work 
and director of the School of Social Work, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Morgan, Ada V. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N.Y. 


Moss, Monroe (A.M. 1948), teacher of phys- 
ical education, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 


Muth, Margaret (A.M. 1949), director of 
nursing, Jameson Memorial Hospital, New 
Castle, Pa. 


O'Neill, Catherine E. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in science, Penn Hall Junior College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


Osterfeld, Walter, teacher of art, High 
School, South Huntington, N.Y. 


Osterlund, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in education, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


T.H. 


Nevin, Charles J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
physical education, High School, Caldwell, N.J. 


Nichols, Raymond D. (A.M. 1950), head of 
department of art, Louisiana College, Pineville, 
La. 


Nicholson, Alfred S. (A.M. 1950), principal, 
Milwaukee Country Day School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Norell, David V. (A.M. 1949), superintend- 
ent of schools, Lester Independent School 
District, Lester, Iowa. 


Paashaus, Robert F. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
science, Chatham High School, Chatham, N.J. 


Pansegrouw, Debora C. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor of psychology, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 


Paschall, Hazel Browne, assistant professor of 
clothing, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pavlick, S. Mary (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
surgical nursing, University of Pittsburgh, 
School of Nursing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Payton, Robert G. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Burnett & Central School, Livingston, N.J. 


Peloquin, Rita Marie (B.S. 1950), school 
nurse, Floral Park-Bellerose School, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 


Pillsbury, Kent (Ed.D. 1950), teacher of 
philosophy and psychology, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisc. 


Platt, Henry (A.M. 1950), director of psy. 
chological services, Jewish Family & Childrens 
Service, Boston, Mass. 


Plotkin, Bennett H., speech and hearing con- 
sultant, Public Schools, Norwich, Conn. 


Poehler, Paul F., Jr. (A.M. 1937), supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Wilton, Conn. 


Potter, Muriel C. (Ph.D. 1948), associate 
professor of education, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Preston, Joseph S. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Public Schools, Bronx. 
ville, N.Y. 


Putalik, Ernest C., teacher of physics and 
chemistry, Storm King School, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 


Quick, Maryalice (A.M. 1931), psychological 
counselor and curriculum advisor, Public 
Schools, Dansville, N.Y. 


Ragon, Eleanor E. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 


Randolph, John S., assistant principal, High 
School, Baldwin, N.Y. 
Reed, Dorothy Winifred (A.M. 1949), 


teacher of home economics, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Rehrauer, George (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
science, Junior High School, Hartsdale, N.Y. 

Reynolds, George (A.M. 1940), assistant prin- 
cipal, Kensington School, Great Neck, N.Y. 

Rice, Cecil L. (Ed.D. 1944), superintendent 
of schools, North Haven, Conn. 

Richards, Thomas C. (A.M. 1950), ele- 
mentary teacher, West Pittston Elementary 
School, West Pittston, Pa. 

Robertson, Mary (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics, Public Schools, Tucson, Ariz. 


Robinson, Carl L. (A.M. 1948), associate and 
assistant in educational administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Root, Vearl Lee (A.M. 1950), teacher of so- 
cial studies, Junior High School, Boulder, Colo. 

Roselle, Daniel (Ph.D. 1950), assistant ‘wo 
fessor of social studies, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, N.Y. 

Rothemich, Vincent D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of mathematics, Aldrich High School, Lake- 
wood, R.I. 

Salisbury, Lee H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
speech and dramatics, High School, Fairfield, 
Conn. 

(Continued in the November issue) 
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New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Newark has announced the appointment of 
Evcene G. Witkins (Ph.D. 1937) as presi- 
dent. Dr. Wilkins, formerly dean of instruc- 
tion at the college, took office on September 
1. He has served as school administrator in 
the American School Foundation in Mexico 
City and in the Short Hills, N. J., schools, 
and has taught at North Texas State 
Teachers College, New York State Teachers 
College at Oswego, Rutgers University, and 
in the Department of Higher Education, 
New York University. 


Harry Wessers (A.M. 1924) has been 
elected president of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals for 


1950-51. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Jerome H. Bentiey (A.M. 
1917) as acting president of Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. Mr. Bentley was formerly 
treasurer of the college. 


Rutcers State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has announced the appointment of 
AnnettaA L. Woop, former student, as 
chairman of the newly formed department 
of drama at the university. Miss Wood had 
been assistant professor of speech at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College in 
Montclair. 


ELLAMAE JACKSON, former student, assumed 
her duties as dean of women at the State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., in Sep- 
tember. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the selec- 
tion of Freperick D. Eppy (A.M. 1935) as 
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head of the department of classical and 
modern languages at Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md. Mr. Eddy, who has been teach- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past two years, was managing editor 
of The French Review at one time. Mr. 
Eddy also held positions as head of the 
modern language department in Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt.; 
instructor in French and Spanish at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., and assist- 
ant professor of modern languages at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Tue D. C. Heath Company has published 
English Is Our Language, a series of lan- 
guage books of which Hannan M. LinpaHi 
(A.M. 1937) is one of the authors. The 
books are for use in the elementary grades. 


On September 1, Wittiam M. ALEXANDER 
(Ph.D. 1940) former superintendent of 
schools at Winnetka, Ill., assumed the du- 
ties of a joint position as professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Miami, Fla., and 
curriculum consultant for the Dade County 
Public Schools in Miami. 


Tue new director of nursing services for 
the Clinical Center of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, United States Public Health 
Service, is Mitprep Srruve (B.S. 1944). 
Miss Struve holds the rank of senior nurse 
officer in the P. H. S. Commissioned Corps, 
and has been serving as director of nursing 
services at the Marine Hospital in Seattle. 


ForMer supervisor of art in the Providence, 
R. L, public schools, Linian R. Fiep, 
former student, has accepted the position of 
director of art for Rhode Island State, under 











the department of education. Miss Field has 
taught at the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation, Rhode Island School of Design, and 
the Fitchburg, Mass., State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Tue new superintendent of schools in 
Stoneham, Mass., is RaymMonp C. Burpick 
(A.M. 1925), former professor of educa- 
tion at State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. Mr. Burdick has been superintendent 
of schools in Ticonderoga, Watertown, and 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Ow April 23, the Quiz Kids program on 
Radio Station WNBC gave Mary ETHEL 
Tuurston (A.M. 1937) special recognition 
for exceptional merit in the nation-wide 
Best Teacher Contest. Miss Thurston was 
one of the top six out of 26,000 teachers 
who were nominated from every state in 
the country. 


Tue board of education of El Dorado, 
Kan., unanimously elected Paut Hawkins, 
former student, as superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Hawkins has been in the school system 
since 1931, when he served as director of 
health and physical education. In 1934 he be- 
came junior high school principal and has 
been senior high school principal since 1942. 


Wirum H. Neat (A.M. 1950), former 
registrar of San Jose, Calif., State College 
has been appointed director of admissions at 
Pace College, Mansfield, Pa. 
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Mortar Board Quarterly, official publica. 
tion of the national honorary womens s0- 
ciety, recently honored the University of 
Florida’s Dean of Women, Marna Y, 
Brapy (Ed.D. 1948), when it published g 
series of three articles based on her doc. 
toral thesis written at Teachers College. 


Tue Oak Ridge, Tenn., Education Asso- 
ciation has elected NorMAN Berpan (A.M. 
1947) president of the association. Mr. Ber- 
dan is boys’ counselor in the Oak Ridge 
High School guidance department. 


Tue coordinator of the Nebraska section 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Winona M. Perry (PhD, 
1925), reports that the group is now pro- 
moting a series of work-conferences am 
the mathematics teachers in Nebraska. 


Two Teachers, College alumni have re- 
ceived appointments to the University of 
Vermont faculty recently. They are 
Francis A. Wernricu (A.M. 1949), as in- 
structor in voice, and Davin Kinsey (A.M, 
1948), as assistant professor of piano and 
harmony. 


IMMEDIATELY after taking his Doctor’s de- 
gree at Teachers College, W. H. Fitzjoun 
(Ed.D. 1949) received an appointment as 
lecturer in educational methods and meth- 
ods of teaching social studies at Fourah Bay 
College in Freetown, Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. 











